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AESTHETICAL NOTES. 
By Fr. NIECKs. 
Axour two years ago H. Ehrlich, an excellent musician 


| . . . . 
| sions, noteworthy quotations, and concise summaries of 


theories. 
Turning from the title-page to the table of contents, 


,one becomes at once aware of Herr Ehrlichs sins, 


and clever Ai#érateur, published a book entitled! which are sins both of commission and omission. 


‘Musical Aésthetics in its development, from Kant 


down to the present time” (Die Musik-sthetik in| 


threr Entwickelung von Kant bis auf die Gegenwart.” 
Leipzig: F. E. C. Leuckart [Constantin Sander], 1881). 
No one taking an active interest in matters zsthetical 


could of course read such a work without being pro- 


voked to criticism, comment, and contradiction. At 
any rate, before I had read many chapters I was 


Many of the authors cited by him will be—or would be, 
were they still alive—no less surprised at seeing their 
names in a “ Musik-Aésthetik” than was M. Jourdain 
on learning that he had been talking prose all his life. 
In fact, if every writer mentioned in the book has a . 
right to be there, then we may safely regard as an 
esthetician every novelist and essayist, every supplier 
of daily, weekly, and monthly criticisms, and even 


resolved to unburden my mind, to write a critique. | every person who, with more or less reasonable com- 
But the thing was not so easily done as resolved upon. | ment, or without any comment, reasonable or other- 
Would not a discussion of the thousand debatable | wise, has on some occasion said that he likes or dislikes 


points which here presented themselves fill more pages 
than the book itself contains? The first plan had, 
therefore, to be abandoned ; and now, instead of giving 
a fair account of the work—praising the excellences, 
blaming the shortcomings, and indicating the still 
open questions—I shall treat it somewhat in the style 
its author has treated Wagner’s literary productions— 


'a musical work or performance. And whilst our 
author squanders his space so unpardonably, he 
devotes, of his one hundred and seventy-six pages, only 

| five, or, strictly speaking, only four, to Lessing, Kant, 

Schelling, Schlegel, and the romantic poets. 

| If Herr Ehrlich had opened his book by saying that 
nothing on the subject of musical zsthetics published 


namely, drop a compliment or two in passing, and | before the second half of this century is worthy of the 
dwell at length on a few of the most glaring erroneous | attention of the philosopher, and still less of that of 
notions and false appreciations. | the practical musician and the man of science, I for 

To begin with the title of the book—no unimportant | one would have applauded his boldness, and thuugh 
matter—it is absolutely amisnomer. “Bibliographical | not entirely of the same opinion, could have sympa- 
Notes,” “ Handbook of Musical Literature,” or | thised with him to a great extent. For, after all, what 
“Thoughts from and on books, chiefly zsthetical,” | do we find in the musical esthetics of the first half of 
would have described its contents better. A history of | this century and of the preceding ages? Poetic 
musical zsthetics the book is not, not even a first sketch, | rhapsodies, more or less happy guesses, and theories 
a ground-plan (Grundriss), as the author denominates | evolved out of the inner consciousness of systematisers, 
it. As a handbook of musical literature, however, the | innovators, partisans, and fools. From examples such 
work cannot but prove of great utility, especially to | as these it would be justifiable to infer that esthetics 
all those musicians and amateurs who have not made | is the science, or rather the art, of starting, in the con- 
musical literature their special study. Moreover, it is | sideration of the beautiful in music, from anything and 
well and pleasantly written, and contains many strik- | arriving at nothing, or of starting from nothing and 


ing remarks, excellent judgments, interesting discus- | arriving at anything. The cause of the fruitlessness. 
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of almost all past esthetical studies lies in their purely 
speculative nature. What musician could read the 
eesthetical utterances of the greatest philosophers 
without again and again giving way to the most 
irreverent hilarity ? And, unfortunately, the musicians 
who have meddled with the science have not done a 
whit better, probably even a good deal worse, than the 
philosophers, their favourite prejudices being only too 
apt to lead them astray and into all sorts of pitfalls 
—false premises, unwarrantable conclusions, hasty 
generalisations, and so forth. “I think,” said Faraday, 
“that as facts are the foundation of science, however 
they may be interpreted, so they are most valuable, 
and often more so, than the interpretation founded 
upon them.” Now what can we expect from a so- 
called science whose cultivators neglect the foundation, 
the facts? Even if the inquirer is in possession of the 
requisite facts, his path is beset with many dangers. 
‘To quote one more passage from Faraday: “ We may 
be sure of facts, but our interpretation of facts we 
should doubt. He is the wisest philosopher who 
holds his theory with some doubt ; who is able to 
proportion his judgment and confidence to the value 
of the evidence set before him, taking a fact for a fact, 
and a supposition for a supposition; as much as 
possible keeping his mind free from all sources of pre- 
judice, or, where he cannot do this (as in the case of 
a theory), remembering that such a source is there.” 
Free, uninfluenced reason makes for truth. But, alas ! 
reason is the weakest of man’s faculties, and almost 
always in the leading-strings of his passions, desires, 
and inclinations, and not rarely the special pleader of 
his selfishness, vices, follies, and prejudices. Herbert 
Spencer’s essay “On the origin and function of 
music,” Darwin’s remarks on the same subject, G. Th. 
Fechner’s “ Vorschule der A‘sthetik,” and Helmholtz’s 
‘‘ Treatise on the sensations of tone as a physiological 
basis for the theory of music,” outvalue whole libraries 
of zsthetical literature. And who would not give 
willingly all the essays of Beattie, Brown, Harris, 
Hutcheson, Avison, &c., for James Sully’s “‘ Studies 
in Psychology and Aisthetics ” (“Sensation and Intui- 
tion”). The last-mentioned work may be recom- 
mended to those who wish to make themselves 
acquainted with the chief zsthetic problems, and have 
either no leisure or no inclination to read bulky 
volumes, and ponder on perplexing expositions of 
nebulous theories. 

But to return to Herr Ehrlich, my pretext, if not 
my text, for this causerie. Hemakes the very common 
mistake of thinking that none but zstheticians who 
treat specially and particularly of music deserve. any 
notice from musicians. Lessing is consequently 
dismissed after a few and not very flattering words. 
Now, in the first place, Lessing’s remarks on music 
are by no means so insignificant as our author seems 
to imagine ; and, in the second place, the “ Laocoon,” 
though an investigation of the boundaries of painting 
and poetry only, nevertheless furnishes the student of 
the third fine art with more food for reflection than 
many an exclusively musical.treatise. Schumann went 





too far when he said that “the esthetics of one art is 
that of another; only the material is different.” But 
whilst there are special esthetics of the several arts, 
and each of them contains something which is inapplic- 
able to the others, there is also a universal esthetics 
which comprises within it all the special ones, and 
lays down the general principles whose ramifications 
and offshoots are displayed in these. 

Kant, like many other philosophers who have 
written on zsthetics, knew little or nothing of music. 
Still his “ Critique of Judgment” contains precious 
germs not only.of a general theory of the beautiful, 
but also of a special theory of the beautiful in music. 
Two of several noteworthy passages in the work 
referred to, which I shall extract, will show that Herr 
Ehrlich might, with advantage to his book and its 
readers, have allowed the sage of Kénigsberg more 
than thirteen lines. 

“If we then wish to divide the fine arts, we can, at 
least by way of trial, choose no more convenient 
principle for the purpose than the analogy of art with 
the kind of expression which human beings make 
use of in speaking in order to communicate to each 
other as perfectly as possible not only their ideas, but 
also their feelings. ‘This expression consists of word, 
gesture, and tone (articulation, gesticulation, and 
modulation). Only the union of the three kinds of 
expression constitutes the complete communication of 
the speaker. For thought, intuition, and feeling, are 
thereby simultaneously and unitedly conveyed to the 
hearer. 

“There are then only three kinds of fine arts, the 
rhetorical [oratory and poetry], the plastic art 
[sculpture, architecture, and painting, including paint- 
ing, properly speaking, and landscape-gardening]|, and 
that of the play of the feelings (as external sense- 
impressions). . . . ».+ . . - | 

“After poetry I would place, if it is a question of 
excitation and stirring of the heart, that art which 
comes nearest to it among the rhetorical arts, and can 
also very naturally be united with it—namely, music. 
For, although it indeed speaks solely through feelings 
without conceptions, and therefore does not, like 
poetry, leave something for reflection, it yet moves the 
heart more variously, and, although merely transiently, 
yet more deeply. It is, however, really rather enjoy 
ment than culture. What is necessarily excited by it is 
merely the working of what one may call a mechanical 
association, and has, judged by reason, less value than 
any other of the fine arts. Therefore it requires, like 
every enjoyment, frequent change, and cannot be often 
repeated without producing weariness. Its charm, 
which can be so universally communicated, appears to 
depend on this—that every expression of language has 
a corresponding tone which is appropriate to its sense ; 
that this tone more or less denotes an affection of the 
speaker, and, on the other hand, also produces in the 
hearer the same affection, which then in the latter 
inversely also calls up the idea which in- language 
is expressed with such a tone ; and that as modulation 
is, as it were, a universal language of the feelings 
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intelligible to every human being, music alone makes 
use of it in all its expressiveness—namely, as language 
of the emotions.” 

Not even those, I should think, who feel indignant 
because of the low rank assigned to their beloved art 
among the beautiful sisters, will deny the suggestive- 
ness of these passages. On the other hand, it must 
be allowed that Kant’s statements are sometimes 
puerile. Of his blunders we have an instance in the 
second of the above quotations, where he speaks of 
frequent repetition of music producing weariness 
(Ueberdruss). It is interesting to compare with Kant’s 
statement that of another sage, who, like him; did not 
know much about the subject on which he always 
talked well, though often not wisely. “ Music in the 
best sense,” Goethe tells us, “stands less in need of 
novelty [than poetry]; nay, the older and more 
familiar it is, the greater is its effect.” 

Of Hegel, who, in his lectures on esthetics (published 
by Dr.H. G. Hotho), has bequeathed to the students of 
this science an inexhaustible mine of precious ore and 
native metal, Herr Ehrlich gives his readers but scanty 
information, allows, however, that the philosopher’s 
speculations on music are by no means to be despised— 
are, in fact, abounding in striking observations and 
profound suggestions. As a pendant to what I have 
quoted from Kant, I will now extract Schwegler’s 
account (James Hutchison Stirling’s translation) of 
Hegel’s classification of the arts, 

“The various forms of art depend on the various 
combinations that take place between the matter and 
the form. In the symdéolical form of art, matter pre- 
dominates ; the thought struggles through it only with 
pain and difficulty, in order to bring the ideal into 
manifestation. In the c/assical form of art, the ideal 
has conquered its adequate existence in the material : 
form and matter are mutually absolutely commensurate. 
Where finally spirit predominates, and the matter is 
reduced to a mere sign and show, through and beyond 
which the spirit ever breaks and struggles further— 
here we have the vomantic form of art. The system 
of the individual arts coheres also with these varieties 
of form in art generally, but difference in the former is 
proximately conditioned by difference in the material. 
(1) The beginning of art is Architecture. It belongs 
essentially to the symbolical form, the sensuous 
material being greatly in excess in this case, and the 
true adequacy of form and matter being still to seek. 
Its material is stone arranged in obedience to the laws 
of gravitation. Hence the character that belongs to 
it of mass and massiveness, of silent gravity, of oriental 
sublimity. After architecture comes (2) Scu/pture, 
still in subjection, indeed, to a stiff and unyielding 
material, but an advance, nevertheless, from the 
inorganic to the organic. Forming it into body, it 
converts the matter into a mere vehicle simply 
ancillary. In representing body, this building of the 
soul, in its beauty and purity, the material completely 
disappears into the ideal; not a remnant of the 
crasser element is left that is not in service to the 
idea. Nevertheless the life of the soul, feeling, mood, 





glance—these are beyond sculpture. The romantic 
art, ar’ éoxy4v (3), Painting, is alone equal to them. 
Its medium is no longer a coarse material substrate, 
but the coloured plane, the spiritual play of light ; it 
produces only the show of solid dimension. Hence 
it is capable of expressing the whole scale of feelings, 
moods, and actions—actions full of dramatic move- 
ment. The perfect sublation of space, however, is (4) 
Music. Its material is tone, the inner trembling of a 
sonorous body. Music quits, consequently, the world 
of sensuous perceptions and acts exclusively on inner 
emotion. Its seat is the womb and the well of the 
emotional soul whose movement is within itself. 
Music is the most subjective of arts. But the tongue 
of art is loosened at last only in (5) Poetry or the 
literary art; poetry has the privilege of universal 
expression. Its material is no longer sound simply, 
but sound as speech, sound as the word, the sign of 
an idea, the expression of reason. Poetry shapes not 
this material, however, in complete freedom, but in 
obedience to certain rhythmico-musical laws of 
verse. All the other arts return in poetry ; the plastic 
arts in the epos, which is the large complacent narra- 
tive of picturesque national events ; music in the ode, 
which is the lyrical expression of the inmost soul ; the 
unity of both in the drama, which exhibits the conflict 
of individuals, absorbed in the interests of opposing 
sides.” 

To the above I shall yet add the following words 
of Hegel :—“ The province of music is the ultimate 
subjective inwardness ; music is the art of the Gemiith 
{heart, soul], which addresses itself directly to the 


Gemiith itself.” 
(To be continued.) 








ON PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN MUSIC. 
By E. Paver. 
(Continued from page 78). 
Ill, THE ART OF PRACTISING. 


Ir may appear somewhat strange to talk of an “ art of 
practising ;” because practising is generally looked 
upon as a mere mechanical occupation, involving little 
exercise of the mental faculties. Yet, on going a little 
deeper into the matter, we find that “ practice” is not 
merely a mechanical work, but has also an intellectual 
phase, which, when properly developed, produces 
good fruit, economy of time, saving of unnecessary 
trouble, and thus a readier achieving of the wished-for 
result. We see, therefore, that we have to contemplate 
two kinds of practice, the mechanical and the intel- 
lectual. When both of these are well balanced, and 
each is properly represented in the faculties of the 
student, and when they are brought to bear in equal 
proportion on the piece to be learnt, the result will 
necessarily be satisfactory; and not only will this 
result be attained in much shorter time, but it will also 
naturally be much more complete than when the 
mechanical or the intellectual faculty operates alone. 
Very, few pupils understand of themselves how to 
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practise, and in what manner to make the best use of 
the time devoted to musical study. But, let me 
frankly declare that for this want of knowledge the 
pupil is generally less to blame than are the teachers, 
whose business it should be to take the trouble of 
explaining, in the most lucid and complete manner, 
how the pupil should proceed to conquer the diffi- 
culties of practice in the shortest possible time. The 
usual formula of the average teacher at the end of a 
lesson : “I advise you to practise the piece once more 
carefully, and with great attention,” is practically 
worth just nothing at all. It makes the pupil no wiser 
than before, and gives no clue as to the manner in 
which this “ careful” practice is to be accomplished ; 
the teaching has not advanced a single step; the same 
amount of drudgery has to be gone through again, 
ordinarily followed by the same unsatisfactory result ; 
the same number of hours is to be really sacrificed ; and 
only for the pupil to find out how, in spite of practice, 
of all the trouble taken, and all the patience exhibited, 
no better performance is secured. Indeed, were it 
once generally recognised that the relation of the 
pupil to the teacher is strictly analogous to that of a 
wanderer to his guide, many an unpleasantness might 
be avoided, many a wasted hour might be spent to 
good purpose. ‘The pupil, like the wanderer, enters 
unknown intellectual regions, which, on the other hand, 
have been many times traversed by the teacher, the 
guide. Thus many a short cut may be pointed out, 
which diminishes the distance ; the teacher, indeed, 
by explaining all the difficulties which have to be 
encountered and conquered, may contribute in a very 
important degree to facilitate and shorten the process 
of learning. 

We shall now speak of the principal rules that have 
to be laid down for good and useful practice. The 
first necessity is a practical distribution of the time at 
the pupil’s disposal. Let us take as a starting-point 
the minimum of time, which can generally be devoted 
in schools and private houses to this object—one hour 
daily ; let us at once observe that it is not the guantity, 
but rather the guality of the practice, which is all- 
important ; and let us at the same time consider the 
amount of work that has to be done in these sixty 
minutes. Assuming that the pupil, in aiming at regular, 
systematic progress, finds it necessary to keep up 
technical execution, and thus regularly to practise 
mechanical studies, we would, first of all, establish a 
difference: between technical Exercises and Studies. 
The Exercise is merely a figure or passage which is 
repeated over and over again, without any variation 
either in the harmony or melody; its object is to 
impart technical facility.* The Study, on the other 
hand, is a short musical piece, which presents the 
figures of the Exercise in a variety of designs. Granted 


* As such, all these Exercises can be strongly recommended :—Breslaur, 
, Op. 30, Technische-Uebungen. Czerny, C,, Forty Daily Exercises, 
Eggeling, E., Mechanische Studien. Eggeling, E., Anweisung und 
Studien nach Johann Seb. Bach’s Methode. Henri Herz’s Scales and 
xercises. ummel, J. N., mmlung Kleiner Figuren-Uebungen (241 
numbers), Knorr, Julius, Materialien. Kohler, L., Mechanische Studien. 
—- E., Culture of the left hand, Bk. 1. Plaidy, Louis, Technical 
xercises. Tausig, Carl, Daily Exercises. - 





that we find in the Study the means to overcome a 
certain obstacle, to strengthen a certain weak point, it 
will yet not be denied that before beginning the Study, 
a thorough mastery of the Exercise which presents the 
same figure on which the Study is built, must be of 
essential importance. To give a practical example : 
a pupil may find an especial difficulty in producing the 
shake. It may be uneven, slow, and devoid of that 
brilliant, sparkling expression which constitutes the 
chief characteristic of the shake as an embellishment. 
Suppose such a pupil were to begin by playing a Study 
of shakes, he would be attacking a piece in which the 
shakes are presented on different notes, and in various 
positions ; in spite of all possible trouble spent on the 
practice of these various shakes, the execution might 
still remain jerky, uneven, stiff, and devoid of real life, 
brilliancy, and expression—and all this for the simple 
reason that the e/ementfary conditions necessary for a 
beautiful and effective shake have never been realised 
in their entirety ; and that the pupil is yet partially 
ignorant of the means by which all these qualities are 
produced. In fact, the pupil has begun in the middle. 
But let a beginning be made with the technical 
Exercise ; and this will do all that is required—first of 
all it should be played in the slowest possible time, 
the student watching the muscular movement of the 
fingers, and adopting the most practical position for 
the hand. ‘Thus the student becomes intimately 
acquainted with all the minutest details even of the 
smallest, shortest figure, and gets a mastery over them ; 
and the passage or figure is so thoroughly learnt, that 
it develops by degrees an involuntary and instinctive 
action of the fingers ; in this way it becomes the pupil’s 
own. And the very proceeding from the beginning, 
and slowly learning, examining and analysing the 
figure, assists the musical student’s ear as much as the 
magnifying glass helps the eye of the scientific observer 
of nature in becoming acquainted with the form of an 
object. ‘Thus we see, that technical Exercises are a 
most important item in musical study ; besides, they 
give to the fingers the pliability, dexterity, and inde- 
pendence of movement, indispensable to a good and 
satisfactory performance. If we look deeper into the 
matter, we find that the technical materials of piano- 
forte playing are the same as those of most other 
instruments which require brilliancy of execution. 
They are, in fact, not very many—we have the scales, 
the broken chords or arpeggios, the shake, the firm 
chords, and the double notes ; and of course, on the 
one hand, it will be understood that each of these 
special features possesses in itself an almost endless 
variety of design ; and, on the other hand, that their 
combination, the mingling of one with another, affords 
to the composer an almost unlimited supply of 
interesting and highly fascinating means of expression 
and effect. 

Again, these various special features demand for 
their full and complete development the following 
qualities—the “ Scales” require evenness, distinctness, 
and the blending of one tone with another, which 
blending may be termed amalgamation; the “ Ar- 
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peggio” demands the greatest amount of continuity 
with lightness, a crisp tone, and we might say a kind 
of transparency ; the “Shake” ought to be brilliant, 
full of life, even, and well sustained; a further excellent 
quality of it may be found in an effectual increasing 
and decreasing, without sacrificing a single one of its 
links. The beauty of the “ Chord” depends upon its 
firmness, decision, and evenness; the other double- 
passages, like thirds, sixths, octaves, to appear really 
beautiful, must be smooth, equal in the respective 
amount of power, and distinct in their succession. 
These are the materials which we have thoroughly to 
master ; and for their complete conquest technical 
Exercises are indispensable. These, indeed, are the 
elementary steps in learning to play any instrument, 
whether that instrument be the violin, the harp, or the 
piano. Of course instruments like the flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn, which can only produce one 
tone at a time, cannot here be included. When these 
first steps are correctly recognised, it will be found 
that they require almost daily practice ; this practice 
must be considered as of paramount importance ; 
and must, without question or doubt, be taken 
at the commencement of the practice-hour. If the 
pupil keeps up those Exercises regularly and systemati- 
cally, day by day, it will suffice to devote ten minutes 
every morning to them. Fifteen minutes will suffice 
for the Study, especially if it is well chosen to illustrate 
and elaborate the preceding technical Exercises. The 
length of a Study, as produced by Cramer, Herz, 
Czerny, Bertini, Kohler, Heller, and others, is generally 
two pages, sometimes three pages, and very rarely four 
pages ; its actual performance may take two or three 
minutes.* Taking three minutes as the average, we 
see that we can play a Study over five times in a 
quarter of an hour ; but admitting that only few pupils 
would have sufficient patience to do this, and having 
said before, that it is not the quantity but the quality 
of practice, which secures success, we should advise 
pupils to play a Study over twice carefully and slowly, 
allowing five minutes for each time ; and to take the 
remaining five or six minutes of the quarter of an hour 
to play it through twice in the proper time. But the 
division of time will appear even more practical when 
we consider it from the following point of view. 
Supposing, for example, the pupil has from Monday 
to Thursday to prepare the Study, and the time fixed 
for the lesson is such as to allow one hour’s practice 
on the very day of the hearing—when the Study is 
expected to go well and smoothly—we shall find that 
forty-five minutes can be devoted to this very Study ; 
if such is the case, the most practical plan will be to 
take at the time of the first practice only one ha/f of 
the Study, allowing twelve minutes for playing this 
half slowly and deliberately, and devoting three 





* Some of Clementi’s Studies (‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum”) are of such great 
length that very few persons possess the physical strength necessary to play 
them through from beginning to end with the same energy and force. At 
the time when Clementi published his ‘‘ Gradus ”—1817—the fall of the piano 
keys was not nearly so deep as we find it on the modern piano. For this 
reason some of Clementi’s Studies are now neglected ; and it really would 
not be an injudicious undertaking to shorten the very long ones, and thus to 
conciliate them with our present instruments. 





minutes to trying it in the proper time, we shall find 
that the third practice may be devoted in the above 
order to the performance of the whole Study, and that 
the result will undoubtedly be a most happy and 
satisfactory one. Besides, if we look at the construc- 
tion of a Study, we find that it is commonly divided 
into three parts, whereof the concluding one is usually 
a repetition of the first. 


(To be continued.) 








ON THE COMBINATION OF THE ORGAN 
WITH THE ORCHESTRA, ESPECIALLY 
IN SACRED MUSIC. 

By EBENEZER Prout. 
(Concluded from page 81.) 

I HAVE devoted the greater part of this paper to an 

historical survey, because I believed it would be both 

more interesting and more profitable than any sug- 
gestions of my own. I shall now, in conclusion, add 

a few words as to the general treatment of the organ 

when combined with the orchestra. I am sure you 

will see with me that it is impossible to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rules on the subject. In the first place, 
no two organs are exactly alike ; and, even if we find 
two instruments with precisely the same specification, 
the odds are at least ten to one that the effect of the 
same combination of stops on the two will not be 
exactly the same. But, besides this, much must 
depend upon the strength and composition of the 
orchestra with which the organ has to combine. For 
instance, at a festival service at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
or Westminster Abbey, where in all probability there 
will be a completély appointed orchestra, the organ 
will be much less needed than at a small suburban 
church festival where the orchestra may consist of ten 
or twelve strings, and perhaps a stray wind instru- 
ment or two. Then, again, the choir may probably 
in some cases need far more support than in others. 

All these considerations must influence the organist, 

and obviously render it impossible to speak on this 

matter in more than very general terms. But, as a 

general rule, I should be disposed to lay down this 

principle —Provided you have any adequate orchestra, 
do not use the organ continuously, and when you do, 
be careful not to let it obscure any orchestral effects 
which ought to be prominent. It is needless to add 
that this presupposes a careful study of the score— 
indeed, one can hardly imagine an organist having 
to take part in a festival with orchestra who had not 
made a point of familiarising himself with the score of 
the music to be performed. If your orchestra is weak 
in double-basses, it will be advisable to strengthen 
that part with your pedals ; and here, by the way, it 
may be well to remind young players that there is 
great danger of their over-using the lower octave of 
the pedals. Unless for special effects, the pedal part 
should not be lower than the double-bass part of the 
orchestra; and just as composers do not write ex- 
clusively for the lowest notes, so organists should not 
confine themselves, as some do, to the lowest part of 
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the pedal board. Where the bass in the orchestra 
is given to the violoncellos alone, neither pedals nor 
16-feet manual stops should be used on the organ, 
because they will give the bass an octave lower than 
the composer intended. In fugued passages and 
contrapuntal music in general I should recommend 
that the voice parts be played exactly, without any 
attempt at filling up, because here the purity of the 
part-writing is a matter of importance; but in passages 
of plain and massive harmony full chords on the 
organ will often be found effective. In the accom- 
paniment to solo music, if the harmony is already 
complete in the orchestra, it will often be best not to 
use the organ at all, unless it be, perhaps, for a few 
pedal notes. Of course, in such scores as those of 
Bach and Handel, where frequently the outside parts 
only are given, it will be needful to complete them. 

One more important point remains to be considered 
—the question of registering ; and this, again, sub- 
divides itself into two parts: the quantity and the 
quality ; how much tone, and of what kind. Of 
these two questions the former will usually be found 
by organists the more difficult to deal with ; because 
it is often the case that the organ-seat is so placed 
that the player is quite unable to hear the real effect 
of his own combinations, even when the organ is 
unaccompanied, much more when there are other 
instruments with it. Sometimes the conductor, even, 
cannot judge of the full effect. As illustrating this 
point, I may perhaps be excused a personal remi- 
niscence. Some ten years ago I went to Glasgow to 
play my own organ concerto at a concert. I need 
hardly say that I had given a good deal of thought to 
the registering, and had decided exactly what stops 
I would use for every passage. At one point in the 
slow movement the organ has a quiet semiquaver 
accompaniment. At the rehearsal I was playing this 
on a very soft 8-feet flue-stop, when the conductor 
stopped the band, and called out to me, “ I can’t hear 
the organ.” I supposed I had miscalculated the 
effect, and was just going to increase the power, 
when a musician who was in the hall said, “I can 
hear it quite distinctly out here.” “If that is the 
case,” I said, “I shall play no louder, for I want the 
organ very quiet.” I may add that with the orchestra 
playieg just below me I could not hear a sound of 
the organ myself, and simply had to rely on my as- 
surance of how it must sound below. I mention this 
as a practical illustration of the difficulty which some- 
times exists of knowing exactly how much organ to 
use. It is best always to keep on the safe side, 
especially with a large instrument. The blare of a 
big organ injudiciously used will ruin the most beauti- 
ful orchestral effects, while the employment of a few 
delicate stops in the right place may add a peculiar 
charm to the tone which can be obtained in no other 
way. 

With regard to the quality of tone which is best 
adapted for combining with a band, and the class of 
stops best to be used, I should lay down one broad 
and general rule—be very sparing of your reed stops. 





Reeds hardly ever mix well with an orchestra ; they 
are at best a faint and feeble imitation of the instru- 
ments whose names they bear on the draw-stops ; and 
when the originals are present the counterfeits have 
no chance. If you remember that the average pressure 
of wind on the reed-stops of an organ may be taken 
as from 4 to 12 inches, while experiments have shown 
that the pressure of the player’s breath in a wind 
instrument often rises to 30 inches, and sometimes 
even higher, it will at once be seen that the tone of an 
organ reed must be pale and colourless in comparison 
with that of a clarinet, a horn, or a trumpet. I should 
myself never use the great organ reeds at all, except 
perhaps just for a few final chords in a /fortissimo. 
The 8-feet swell reeds, if the swell is kept closed, may 
occasionally be coupled to the great’ organ 8-feet flue 
stops, in a forte ; though this should be sparingly done, 
and I would not advise it at all if the swell reeds are 
on a high pressure of wind. Similarly, the reedy- 
toned flue stops—gamba, keraulophon, and others of 
that class—should not be brought too much into 
prominence. Just as the reeds are a feeble imitation 
of the wind, the gambas are a faint reproduction of 
the dite of the bow on the strings, and their tone 
neither blends nor contrasts sufficiently well with 
the orchestra. The best stops for mixing with other 
instruments are the whole diapason work, and the 
various kinds of flutes of 8 and 4 feet, in which J, 
of course, include the clarabella. Reedy-toned flue 
stops may be added to these, provided that the full- 
bodied diapason tone is the predominant one ; but 
my experience is that the best quality of gamba stops 
are just those which produce the most unsatisfactory 
effect when combined with the orchestra. In what I 
have just said, I am assuming that there is a fairly 
complete orchestra present ; cases may occur in which 
the organ has to supply the place of wind instruments. 
If the originals are not to be had, the organ must 
serve as a makeshift ; and I am not intending to say 
that in such a case reed-stops should not be used at 
all. Half a loaf is better than no bread; and I can 
imagine occasions on which even the solo reeds might 
be found necessary to realise approximately the inten- 
tions of the composer. Considerable discretion must 
be left to the organist ; and his great aim should be 
not to bring his instrument into continual promi- 
nence, but to endeavour to blend it as far as possible 
with others, so as to produce a homogeneous quality 
of tone. 

I have left unnoticed many points of interest ; but 
I have already trespassed so far on your time, that I 
have only now to thank you for the attention with 
which you have listened to me. 








COLOMBA: ALYRICAL DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS. 


THE WORDS BY FRANCIS HUEFFER, THE MUSIC 
BY A. C. MACKENZIE. 


THE first performance .of this new English opera took 
place at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday the gth of 
April, and the success of the work was even greater than 
the most sanguine friends of the authors can have antici- 
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pated. Colomba met, indeed, with an unmistakably 
enthusiastic reception: the orchestral prelude had to be 
repeated, the composer was called before the curtain 
after the first act, and at the end of the opera the applause 
did not cease until composer, librettist, stage-manager, 
and singers, had all received their share of the ovation. 
No doubt encores would have been frequent in the course 
of the evening had not the continuity of the music been 
against such a proceeding. 

To transform Merimée’s charming tale into a lyrical 
drama was a task of the greatest difficulty, which, how- 
ever, Dr. Hueffer felicitously accomplished. The many 
and important alterations, eliminations, condensations, 
&c., to which he subjected the original, must be admitted 
to have been judicious. If the diction and versification 
of the poem are at times open to criticism, any short- 
comings in these respects are greatly outbalanced by the 
undeniable excellences of the plot. Taking the libretto 
of Colomba as a whole, one may say, without exaggeration, 
that it is one of the most favourable specimens of its kind 
which it has ever been the lot of a composer to fall in 
with. For the situations are picturesque, the incidents 
stirring, and the lyrical passages well-felt. Mr.“Mackenzie 
has not let any of the opportunities offered by the librettist 
escape him; on the contrary, he has made the utmost of 
all of them. Although not a Wagnerite, the composer 
has been wise enough to learn from the Bayreuth master 
sume valuable lessons. First, Mr. Mackenzie makes 
excellent use of leading motives, that is to say, he uses 
them in moderation, consistently, and effectively. Further, 
whilst abandoning himself in the right place to a natural, 
unrestrained lyrical effusiveness, avoiding neither songs 
nor arias, duets, trios, &c., he does not piece together his 
work out of a number of self-contained, disconnected 
parts; does not allow himself to be fettered by con- 
ventional forms and formulas. Lastly, the orchestra, 
which the composer treats with admirable mastery, is 
with him not merely “a gigantic guitar,” whose business 
it is to support the voices, but a commentator that in an 
unintermittent symphony accompanies the action, ex- 
plaining and emphasising what is heard and seen on the 
stage, and supplying those things that remain there un- 
expressed and unrepresented. These are the lessons 
which Mr. Mackenzie learned from Wagner, but which 
he utilises in his own way. His treatment of the voices 
is hardly less masterly than that of the instruments : it is 
melodious, practicable, and generally telling. In the 
combination of independent, individual parts, the com- 
poser proves himself a cunning craftsman, or, rather, a 
clever inventor. Melodiousness is one of the most 
striking features of the work: there is a continuous 
stream of melody flowing in the orchestral symphony, 
and no lack of tuneful, lyrical expression in the vocal 
parts, for even the recitative passages receive, as far as 
possible, an arioso form. All these qualifications men- 
tioned by me, however, do not yet complete a composer’s 
outfit for the stage. The main question is: “Has he 
the gift of dramatic characterisation?” In the case of 
Mr. Mackenzie this question can be unhesitatingly 
answered in the affirmative. He finds always the right 
note for the affections and passions he has to illustrate ; 
always the right colouring for the picture he has to 
present. But the impressiveness of his music is, above 
all, due to its genuineness. It comes from within, is the 
outflow of a truly musical nature. To be sure, Colomba 
is not without reminiscences. But there are wide differ- 
ences between reminiscences and reminiscences—all 
depends on how and where they appear. 

In short, it may be questioned whether ever a first 
opera was written which evidenced so much ap/omd, so high 





a degree of completeness and “ go.” Of course, the work 
is not perfect, but it seems to me that the defects are 
easily remediable. Moreover, several of the defects that 
made themselves felt at the first performance are not at 
all chargeable to the composer. A more finished execu- 
tion—for instance, greater discretion in the accompani- 
ment of the orchestra, and here and there a more animated 
and incisive declamation of the singers—will remove 
some. Others, again, the librettist has to answer for. 

The second act, comparatively speaking, fell flat, and yet 
it contains the pathetic opening monologue of Colomba, 
the now piquant, now graceful, now spirited ballet music, 
and the powerfully-dramatic concerted pieces of the rest 
of the act. Little seems to be needed to make this act at 
least as effective as the others. The unsatisfactory close 
demands the authors’ attention first of all. The stage 
business borders there dangerously on the ridiculous. 
Why not conclude the act with the challenge? Besides 
this alteration, a touch here and there to bring into greater 
prominence the more important points, and to quicken the 
march of the action, will suffice to attain the desired aim. 

The first act is very picturesque and full of animation. 
Mr. Mackenzie has admirably succeeded in depicting 
the life on the quay of Bastia, with its market-women, 
sailors, soldiers, &c. The love duet of Orso della Rebbia 
(Mr. McGuckin) and Lydia, the daughter of Count de 
Nevers (Mlle. Baldi), is really charming ; the vocero,* first 
sung by Chilina (Miss Perry), and afterwards by Colomba 
(Mme. Valleria), a very happy creation ; and the fourth 
scene and the finale are distinguished by dramatic force. 
In this act the librettist has been too prolix for the com- 
poser, who had to set to music too many words which 
are untranslatable into that idiom, and too few which 
come more especially within its range. A few cuts might, 
therefore, have a beneficial effect, although the act has 
by no means been found too long by the audience. As 
to the third and fourth acts, I should be sorry to hear 
that the composer had made any important changes ; I 
think they can hardly be improved by alterations, and it 
would be a pity to cut out anything they contain. In 
these two acts the lyrical element is more prominent, and 
hence the composer is enabled to unfold the full power of 
his art. The following parts bid fair to become at once 
popular :—Of the third act, the fine monologue of Orso 
della Rebbia (“Here will I wait her coming”), followed 
by the Corsican love-song, so full of sweet, heart-felt 
melodiousness (“ Will she come from the hill? will, she 
come from the valley? Will she proudly pass by? will 
she tenderly greet ?”) ; the lovely old Corsican ballad (“So 
he thought of his love”),f with its exquisitely charming 
close ; of the fourth act, the graceful duet of Lydia and 
Colomba, and the love duet of Lydia and Orso, culmi- 
nating in an ecstatic allegro con passione (‘Say of love, 
shall he change or alter? shall he decay or diminish?”), 
and the simple, hymn-like prayer which concludes the 
opera. But, dramatically, very impressive is the finale 
of the third act, and, indeed, all the rest of the music of 
the last two acts. 

The performance of the work did honour to all con- 
cerned—to the composer, who conducted, to the stage- 
manager, Mr. Augustus Harris, to the orchestra and 
chorus, and to the solo singers, of whom, in addition to 
those already named, I will yet mention Messrs. Ludwig, 
Novara, Pope, and Esmond. To forget Mr. Carl Rosa 
would be downright ungratefulness, for without him this 


‘ A vocero is a lament in verse, improvised by a woman over the corpse 
of a man (especially in the case of a murder) before a large concourse of 
people. 


+ The zwocero, Corsican love-song, and ballad, are Mr. Mackenzie's own 
creations, and not adaptations of folk-songs. . 
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opera would in all probability not have come into 
existence. The 9th of April, 1883, will be a memorable 
date in the history of English music, more especially of 
English dramatic music; and the creative power and 
perfect craftsmanship which Mr. Mackenzie has shown 
in Colomba justifies us in expecting from his pen other 
operas even superior to this fine work, which, having such 
qualities as wear well, will live and be the more appreciated 
the better it is known. At a time when an opera of this 
mettle, and so masterly a symphony as that performed 
lately at the Crystal Palace (Dr. Hubert Parry’s in G 
major) are produced, and whilst Villiers Stanford, Cowen, 
Goring Thomas, Prout, Corder, and others of the younger 
generations of composers, not to mention the worthy 
representatives of the older generations, are in full activity, 
England need not despair of the future of her musical art, 
nay, more, need not lament its present condition. 
FR, NIECKS. 








MR. A. GORING THOMAS’S ESMERALDA AT 
DRURY LANE. 


Mr. CaRL Rosa’s short season at Drury Lane opened 
on Easter Monday with Zsmeralda, an opera in four acts, 
by Mr. A. Goring Thomas. The first efforts of a young 
composer -should be judged frankly, but leniently. We 
do not find in this opera all that we might wish or expect 
to find ; but it cannot be denied that there is much fluent 
and tasteful writing and perception of dramatic effect. 
It is this last quality in Mr. Thomas’s music which leads 
us to augur well for his future career; at present he 
follows too closely in the footsteps of his predecessors ; 
and his adherence to the tastes and habits of the French 
school conceals his own individuality; both of these 
failings may, however, be ranked as separable accidents. 
The libretto of Esmeralda was arranged by Mr. A. Ran- 
degger, and the lyrics supplied by Mr. T. Marzials. In 
a few brief words we will describe the plot. In the first 
act the poet Gringoire (Mr. B. Davies) is saved from 
death by the gipsy Esmeralda (Miss Georgina Burns), 
who consents nominally to wed him. She herself is 
attacked by the priest Frollo (Mr. Ludwig) and the 
hunchback Quasimodo (Mr. L. Crotty), but is rescued by 
the officer Phoebus (Mr. Barton McGuckin). She obtains 
from him a shawl which had been given to him by his 
betrothed Fleur-de-Lys (Miss C. Perry). This brings 
the young officer into trouble in the second act. Esme- 
ralda dancing before Fleur-de-Lys is discovered wearing 
the fatal shawl. In the third act Frollo stabs Phoebus at 
a secret interview with the gipsy. She is found beside 
the supposed dead body, accused of the murder, and 
condemned to death. In the last act Phoebus suddenly 
appears recovered from his wounds, and matters end 
satisfactorily for the lovers ; but not so for the piece from 
a dramatic point of view. 

A great deal of the music is very pleasing. We can 
however only mention the clever Beggars’ chorus at the 
opening, Phcebus’s song, “O vision entrancing,” many 
passages in the third act, and the cathedral music in the 
last. The performance, under the direction of Mr. Ran- 
degger, was exceedingly good. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
THE final examination for the first fifty open scholarships 
in the Royal College of Music was, it iss understood, 
decided on Friday. The total number of applications was 
1,588. These were reduced by the preliminary local 
examinations to 480, divided as follows: Pianoforte— 
Females, 185 ; males, 49 ; total, 234. Singing—Females, 
124; males, 13—137. Violin—Females, 16; males, 35— 





51. Composition—Females, 8; males, 22—30. Organ 
—Female, 1; males, 20—21. Violoncello—Males, 3. 
Clarinet—Male, 1. Oboe—Male, 1. Flute—Male, 1. 
Harp—Female, I. 

During the past week these 480 selected candidates have 
been under examination by the professors of the college in 
the various branches, at the college and in the Albert 
Hall. They were reduced to seventy-six, and out of these 
the body of professors in conclave assembled selected the 
final number of fifty. The professors present were Mme. 
Lind-Goldschmidt, Mme. Arabella Goddard, Mr. Pauer, 
Mr. Deacon, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Walter Parratt, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Stanford, Mr. Hubert Parry, Dr. Bridge, Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mr. Eaton Faning, Mr. 
Visetti, Mr. Gompertz, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Lazarus, 
and Mr. Barrett. 

Subjoined are the names of the successful candidates 
and of the proxime acceserunt:—Piano Scholarships— 
Ellen E. Aubin, aged 15, Jersey; Marmaduke M. Barton, 
17, Leeds; William W. Cook, 15, Halifax; Lily A. 
Crabtree, 18, Manchester; Sarah T. F. Crowdy, 13, 
Weybridge ; Emily R. Daymond, 16, Reading; Emily C. 
Fehr, 16, Leytonstone; Annie C. Fry, 18, London; 
Annie M. Grimson, 12, London; Beatrice E. Hallett, 
14, Norwood; Frances M. E. Hime, 14, London- 
derry ; Chas. H. Holden-White, 14, London; Louisa F, 
Kellett, 17, Dublin; Mary C. Macdonald, 17, Chester ; 
Edith E. Manning, 16, Bexley Heath; Edith Old- 
ham, 17, Dublin; Marian P. Osborn, 14, Shorncliffe. 
Proxime acceserunt—Eugenie E. L. Benard, 18, London; 
Wm. J. Chisman, 10, London; Emily L. Gilloch, 18, 
London ; Ada H. Green, 16, New Barnet; Atalanta K. 
Heap, 17, Walmer; Clara Howard-y-Gomez, 16, London ; 
Lucy Kaye, 18, Leicester ; Mabel R. Lyons, 13, London ; 
Hannah A. Parry, 12, London; Mary B. Sanderson, 17, 
London; Catherine Smith, 14, Leeds; Olive B. St. Clair, 
17, London; Simeon Vantyn, 14, London ; Henrietta Van 
Velthusen, 13, Newton Abbott ; Thomas J. Woolall, 16, 
West Bromwich. 

Singing Scholarships—Julie Albu, 19, London ; Amanda 
C. E. Aldridge, 17, London ; Annie Belcher, 19, Brighton ; 
Sarah Berry, 18, Heywood ; Thomas C. Frost, 22, Lon- 
don ; Annie H. Harding, 20, Reading ; Thos. W. Page, 
19, Dartford ; Dan Price, 20, Dowlais ; John A. Ridding, 
20, Birmingham; Bertha Risch, 19, Charlton ; Edith F. Ro- 
biolio, 18, London ; Anna M. Russell, 20, Limerick ; Emily 
L.Stewart, 19, Birkenhead. Proxime acceserunt—Sarah A. 
Armitage, 17, Newcastle ; Florence C. Boxell, 18, London; 
Kate E. Burrage, 21, London; Ellen M. Conway, 21, 
London; Ada Elkington, 17, London; Keturah Evans, 
18, Dowlais ; Dora M. Mawhinney, 21, London ; Kate 
Y. McKrill, 19, London; Francis H. M. Summers, 20, 
Cottingham. 

Composition Scholarships—Francis J. Barat, 20, Lon- 


addington, 13, Leicester ; Charles Wood, 16, Armagh. 

Organ Scholarship—Alfred H. Brewer, 17, Oxford. 

Clarinet Scholarship—Francis D. Bulkley, 16, Dublin. 

Flute Scholarship—Hubert J. Lambach, 13, Edinburgh. 

Harp Scholarship—Alice M. Smith, 15, Taunton. 

Violin Scholarships—Arthur C. Bent, 16, London; 
Winifred R. Holliday, 17, London ; Henry H. Inwards, 
17, Luton; Emil Kreuz, 15, London ; Arthur C, Rush, 14, 
London; Percy V. Sharman, 13, London; Wm. M. 
Stephenson, 9, Bingley; Jasper Sutcliffe, 14, Oldham. 
Proxime acceserunt—Jessie C. Hudson, 17, Twickenham ; 
Annie E. E. Norledge, 13, London. 





Violoncello Scholarships—Joseph F. Field, 16, London ; 
Wm. Henry Squire, 11, Exeter. 


don; William Duncan, 16, Sale ; pina M£Cunn, gy Haws 
giesbocks Arthur W. Smith, 20, Windsor; Sidney P. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
BERLIN, April 21st, 1883. 
I HAVE just returned from Paris, where I heard for the 
first time the magnificent orchestra of Lamoureux, and 
the other not less remarkable one of Colonne; and 
admired once more the unrivalled band of the Conserva- 
toire concerts. I was agreeably surprised to learn from 
our home newspapers that during my absence a scheme 
has been carried out, the realisation of which promises a 
favourable and radical change in Berlin musical life—the 
creation of popular concerts on the Paris model. At first 
sight this may appear a misplaced undertaking, for there 
is, perhaps, no city in the world where music is more 
popular, and where especially classical orchestral music is 
to be heard at cheaper prices, and where it is performed 
almost daily in three or four different places. But in all 
these concerts eating and drinking, men smoking and 
women knitting, is the condition st”e gud non, and although 
music is listened to in silence, nobody will deny that by 
dispensing with these hors @euvres the artistic interest 
of the hearers would be considerably augmented, as we see 
it, for instance, in the Paris popular concerts. To change 
this state of things: to arrange popular concerts, where 
music is to reign exclusively, was certainly a lucky and 


timely idea of Herr Hermann Wolff, whose great merits 


as manager in all musical and theatrical matters I have 
already pointed out. He has also succeeded in over- 
coming the triple difficulty of finding a fitting locality, an 
orchestra able to rival with the best of our metropolis, and 
a conductor of first rank and generally acknowledged 
capacity. The beautiful but unused concert-rooms of 
Kroll’s have been chosen, the Philharmonic orchestra, 


now without any other occupation, has been engaged ; and 
Carl Klindworth, who in the course of this winter has 
given numerous proofs of his eminent skill and his artistic 
taste, has been placed at the head of the band. 

The first of these popular concerts (on the 19th of April) 


was acomplete success. The programme consisted of the 
introduction to Wagner’s Meistersinger, Liszt’s piano 
concerto in E flat, Raff’s masterpiece the symphony 
“Im Walde,” some smaller compositions for piano of 
Mendelssohn and Chopin, and four national dances, 
in which Scandinavia was represented by E. Hartmann, 
Spain by M. Moszkowski, Poland by P. Scharwenka, and 
Slavonia by A. Dvorak. In these dances, and still more 
in the overture and the symphony, Klindworth showed his 
powerful manner of conducting—a musical influence over 
the orchestra, such as we have not witnessed since Biilow’s 
concerts with his Meiningen orchestra. The example of 
the conductor was followed by every member of the 
Philharmonic band: from first to last they did their duty, 
and they did it with real enthusiasm. 

The public was extremely animated, called for the con- 
ductor after every orchestral piece, and encored the 
Spanish dance of Moszkowski. The pianist, Herr Alfred 
Reisenauer, a pupil of Liszt, and favourite of the Berlin 
public since his first appearance two years ago, was 
heartily welcomed, and had a great share in the applause 
of the evening. If the following five concerts prove as 
successful as this one, and of this I have little doubt, 
the further existence of our “ Popular Concerts” will 
be secured, and a gap in our musical life definitely 
filled up. 

The numerous musical events in the month of April can, 
after a season of six months of concerts and nine months 
of the royal opera, hardly claim the attention of the wearied 
public, unless they have a peculiar physiognomy and 





extraordinary merit. This was the case with a concert 
given by the Dresden Liedertafel, on the 7th of April, 
under the direction of Herr E. Von Welz. Male-voice 
singing is generally not much respected in this country, 
and the so-called Liedertafel: singing especially is not re- 
garded as a serious artistic occupation ; so that the old and 
respectable institution of the Singakademy has never al- 
lowed any association of thiskind to enter within its sacred 
walls. The fact that an exception was made in favour of 
the Dresden Liedertafel was sufficient to call the attention 
of the public to this association ; and the success of the 
concert proved that this time the Singakademy had go d 
reasons not to refuse the hall. Never, indeed, has such 
a favour been better deserved ; for the Saxon amateurs, 
seventy-six in number, left far behind them all male- 
singing associations ever heard in this city. The pro- 
gramme was no ordinary one; the names of the old 
German masters Hans Leo Hasler (“ Cantate Domino”) 
and Michael Praetorius (Choral), as well as of the 
worthiest disciple of Wagner, Peter Cornelius (“ Der alie 
Soldat”), will be sufficient to give an idea of its excep- 
tional character. In the execution of these songs the 
severest critic could hardly find anything to blame. The 
intonation was faultless, the sonority quite striking, the 
nuances—from the softest piano to a thundering fortis- 
simo—studied with the greatest care and diligence.. No 
wonder that the hearers were astonished and delighted, 
that they bestowed all possible honours on the valiant 
Dresden singers, and on their conductor, E. Von Wz, 
who, notwithstanding his youth (in appearance he has not 
attained his thirtieth year), governed the singers with 
sovereign authority, and steered his course with infallible 
certainty. Two Dresden artists of remarkable qualities 
shared this evening the thanks of the public: Frau Mar- 
garethe Stern, who displayed a good technique and warm 
sentiment in Schumann’s “Carnival,” Henselt’s “ Wieger- 
lied,” and Rossini-Liszt’s “ Tarantelle ;” and Friedrich 
Griitzmacher, the famous violoncello player, whose well- 
known qualities we could once more admire in a romance 
of Volkmann, and several valses of Schubert transcribed 
by himself. 

Liszt’s oratorio, Dre heilige Elisabeth, has been given 
in my absence by the choir under the direction of Oscar 
Eichberg. I am told that the execution of this grand and 
beautiful composition gave great satisfaction to the public 
as well as to the critics. Afterwards | had the pleasure 
of meeting the talented conductor as composer. Eich- 
berg’s four-part song, “ Leise, zieht durch mein Gemiith,” 
which I heard in the pupil-concert of one of our best 
singing-teachers, Frau Anna Worgitzka, is a page of 
charming effect and rich invention; and will be every- 
where heard with pleasure if sung by such fresh and 
well-trained voices as those of Frau Worgitzka’s choir. 


Lerpzic, April 17th, 1883. 
THE yearly performance of Bach’s Matthdus Passion was 
conducted by Herr von Herzogenberg, Herr Capell- 
meister Reinecke being absent in St. Petersburg, where 
he has triumphed as composer, conductor, and pianoforte- 
player. Herr von Herzogenberg well fulfilled his difficult 
task. We only object to the accompaniment of the Evan- 
gelist’s recitatives on an harmonium in place of the 
formerly-used violoncellos and basses. Herr von Herzo- 
genberg also included three more arias than we are used 
to ; the concert was therefore much longer than usual. 
The vocalists were Misses H. Oberbeck and Miss J. Hahn, 
and Messrs. Diersch, Mevi, and Wollersen. Herr Diersch 
undertook at the last moment to sing the “ Evangelist,” 
and merits unlimited praise for his interpretation of the 
part. Herr Mevi, from Frankfurt a/M., in the “ Christus,’ 
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was unsatisfactory ; the ladies however contributed greatly 
to the success of the performance. Choir and orchestra 
were excellent. 

An event of great moment in Leipzig was the first per- 
formance of Rubinstein’s opera, Der Damon, on the 15th 
of April. Whilst ‘the libretto remains far behind that of 
the Maccabéer, the music in its totality exceeds it in value. 
A certain want of self-criticism—Rubinstein’s failing—is 
unhappily also to be felt in this work ; in many places. he 
has not realised the importance of the situation. Pecu- 
liarly charming in the first act is the scene of Tamara with 
her friends, and the ballet in the second act. The local 
colour given to the music must be generally acknowledged. 
The opera was well received, though not enthusiastically ; 
on the whole the interpretation was good. Fri. Jahns, as 
Tamara, performed her part with dramatic power ; Herr 
Schelper, as Dimon, gave satisfaction ; also Herr Hed. 
monde, as Prince of Sinodal. The secondary parts also 
were in good hands. Even the choir—the weakest part of 
the Leipzig opera—executed its task in a creditable 
manner. ‘The actors were frequently recalled. 


On the 14th of April, Herr Franz Ondricek gave a con- 
cert in the Gewandhaussaal. He was supported by Frau 
Sachse-Hofmeister and Frl. Anna Bock, from New York. 
Favourable reports had come from Vienna concerning 
Herr Ondricek. He has brilliant execution, and an ener- 
getic though somewhat harsh tone. His intonation is for 
the most part good; but, unhappily, the young virtuoso 
lacks taste and rhythmical feeling. Rarely—perhaps 
never —have we heard such continual hurrying, such a dis- 
regard for the value of notes. He who ever heard the first 
movement of Mendelssohn’s concerto played by Joachim 
could not be satisfied with Herr Ondricek’s playing. Be- 
sides, he took the two last movements much too fast. 
Beethoven’s Romance suffered also by his not justly feeling 
the rhythm. The “Airs hongrois,” by Ernst, were his 
best rendering, because this absolutely virtuose music 
thoroughly suits him. And still Herr Ondricek even here 
lacked the true elegancy and fine humour indispensable 
to such pieces. Frau Sachse-Hofmeister, was not well 
disposed ; she does not in general gather her laurels in 
the concert-room. Fri. Anna Bock, from New York, 
proved to be quite an unfinished piano-player. She per- 
formed the Concertstiick by Weber with all possible 
modern polish, but could not master it either in a tech- 
nical or intellectual sense. She played also the trivial 
“Fantasie hongroise,” by Liszt, in a charmless manner ; 
and the orchestra consisting of second-rate musicians, the 
whole concert made quite an unfavourable impression. 
Nevertheless, the audience enthusiastically applauded 
everything. Strangers, however, are easily led astray by 
the tokens of approval at a Gewandhaus concert. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
VIENNA, AZril 12¢h, 1883. 
THE most interesting feature of the season was Berlioz’s 
Messe des Morts, performed at the fourth and last Gesell- 
schafts-concert in Passion-week. The origin of that mass 
may be read in the composer’s Mémoires. Written and 
performed at Paris in the year 1837, it was yet a novelty 
for Vienna, as well as for Germany.* An excuse for this 
must be found in its pretension, as the score prescribes 
an uncommonly great number of wood, and brass, and 
alarm instruments. Though the number was somewhat 








* Berlioz’s Reguiem was performed at the Tonkiinstlerver I des 
allgemeinen deutschen Musikvereins, at Halle, July, 1874, under the direc- 
tion of Prof, C, Riedel. 


reduced, the noise was still strong enough to give one a 


faint idea of the Day of Judgment. By studying, how- 
ever, the music itself, we may often ask, whereto so much 
noise? Everything could be expressed with a much smaller 
orchestra. The power must lie in the art of composition, 
and not in the rude force of monster instruments. There 
is really not one line calculated to elevate or impress one, 
in a religious sense. However, the whole of the great work 
is interesting ; and he who had the courage to begin in that 
way was certainly not an ordinary man. Having heard the 
requiem, it is easy to comprehend how the same pen could 
write the other and better-known works. If we only learn 
in the first half of the requiem the effect of instruments 
seldom heard together, we are somewhat compensated by 
the following numbers, particularly the Sanctus and the 
finale, in which the voice parts and the use of the stringed 
instruments are most interesting. There are no soli in the 
whole work ; and the chorus has a great task, which was 
accomplished by our Singverein in a very becoming 
manner. And well performed was also the task of the 
orchestras ; the great one in the middle (with four flutes, 
four clarinets, twelve horns, eight bassoons, &c.), and the 
four ones on each side (trumpets, trombones, tuba, eight 
pairs of drums, &c.). Herr Gericke conducted the whole 
with energy, and earned uncommon applause for the exe- 
cution of every number. 

_ The question about the conductorship of the Phil- 
harmonics for next season is quite decided, as Herr Jahn 
has declared that his duties as director of the Opera do 
not leave him the necessary time to continue the con- 
ductorship of the concerts (as, indeed, every one already 
thought) after this season. It wants, then, onlya decided 
word from Herr Richter, and all will be on its old status 
guo. Meanwhile the latter was seen a few days before as 
conductor of the Philharmonics, at the performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth, urged on by the Wiener Wagner- 
Verein, for the benefit of the Parsifa/ performances in 
Bayreuth next July. The execution was splendid, and the 
great concert-room in the Musikverein filled to the last 
seat, and resounding with the plaudits of all the hearers, 
Herr Richter particularly was many times recalled. I am 
forced to pass by the other concerts of the last weeks, 
having enough to say of the Opera. 

The Hofoper had the good idea to arrange a perform- 
ance of another opera-cyclus of Mozart’s works, written in 
the period from 1780 to 1791. It wasa repetition of that 
given in January and June, 1880, and the reception was as 
great as the one under the direction of Herr Jauner. The 
unfortunate cz-devant director can now obtain informa- 
tion of the present result only from the papers of the day, 
reading them in his solitude in the edifice assigned to 
criminals, where he is expiating his penalty of three 
months’ imprisonment for the disaster of the well-known 
Ring Theatre.* The undertaking was supported by 
Frau Wilt, the only Gast; all the other singers were 
members of the Institute. She was heard as Con. 
stanze, Donna Anna, Astrifiamente, and in the Requiem ; 
and astonished every one with her unimpaired artistic 
means. Frau Lucca was the ever-liked Zerline and 
Despina, Frl. Bianchi a lovely Susanne and Papagena, 
Frl. Lehmann the gay Blondchen, Frau Materna a most 
excellent Elektra and Donna Elvira, Frau Papier astonish- 
ing as Sextus, Frauen Ehnn, Dillner, Kupfer, and Fri. 
Braga as good as ever ; and so also the singers Herren 
Beck, Rokitansky, Miller, Walter, Mayerhofer, &c. In 
the requiem, which closed the cyclus, Frau Gomperz- 
Bettelheim took part, she was the former a//o of the opera 
in the days of Titjens, Ander, Erl, and Staudig] ; in about 








* Since this letter was written, Herr Jauner has, we are happy to say, 
been released from prison. 
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FRANZ ABTS “THE GOLDEN LINK” 


Cantata for Female Voices. 


N92 6. CHORAL RECIT. (Noontide.) 
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N°? 7, BALLAD. Soprano and CHORUS. 
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1865 she sang in the Italian opera at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

To fill the ordinary time of an evening w7si/e, the 
Requiem was preceded by a programme not particularly 
well chosen. It included serenade No. 7; aria from 
Davidde penitente, sung by Frau Wilt; variations for 
strings with two horns, from the Divertimento in D, all 
from Mozart’s pen. The performances were, for the most 
part, excellent, an honour for the house, and a proof that 
the love for Mozart is as warm as ever, and will be so as 
long as hearts beat. 

The Carl-theatre (suburb Leopoldstadt), closed many 
months ago for want of a director, has re-opened its doors 
for a short season of Italian opera. Mr. Frederic Merelli, 
the son of the well-known defunct zpresario, was fortu- 
nate enough to gather together a company of good singers; 
and will stay here for four weeks. As star we find Frau 
Etelka Gerster ; the next one is Signora Emilia Ciuti. No 
less than three ¢exore, with much voice, temperament, and 
ambition, prove that those pretentious voices are still at 
hand. Sig. Bertini as Edgardo and Riccardo, Sig. Alberto 
de Bassini as Ernani, Sig. Lombardo as Elvino—all three 
took the sympathy of the audience by storm. As bari- 
tones, Sig. Caltagirone and Sparapani are worth men- 
tioning. Signora Ciuttiwas liked as Elvira and Amelia; she 
is a good, intelligent singer ; but the “ star” eclipsed all its 
neighbourhood. When Frau Etelka Gerster left our 
Conservatoire, in 1875, as pupil of Mme. Marchesi, she 
was already quite a perfect singer ; now, after so many 
fatigues and voyages, the voice has somewhat suffered ; 
but her method of singing, the ¢rz//e, staccato, scale, and 
all kinds of foritura, are most excellent. Also her acting 
is interesting, though she is here somewhat too nervous, 
too restless. She was heard as Lucia, Amina, and Violetta, 
and met with the warmest reception. Maestro Oreste 
Bimboni is an excellent conductor, who knows how to 
hold together elements till now strange to each other. 

Operas performed in the Hofoper from March 12th to 
April 12th:—Carmen, Mignon, Boccanegra, Die Niirn- 
berger Puppe (twice, and a ballet), Der Widerspanstigen 
Zihmung, Aida, Der Tribut von Zamora (twice), Der 
Nordstern, Orpheus, Der Schwarze Domino, Die Jiidin, 
opera-cyclus—/domeneus, Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, 
Figaro’s Hochzeit, Don Juan, Cosi fan tutte, Zauberflite, 
Titus (and the epilogue, “ Salzburg’s grésster Sohn,” with 
tableaux vivants) ; the Requiem (preceded by a concert) ; 
Die Afrikanerin, Die Meistersinger, Robert der Teufel, 
Die Regimentstochter; besides Schumann’s music to 
Manfred, the drama performed on the scene, 


Correspondence, 


ae 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MusIcaL ReEcorD., 


DEAR S1R,--Beethoven’s Sketch-book containing the 
musical subject to “ Freude schéner Gétterfunke” in the 
ninth symphony referred to in the interesting article by 
J. S. Shedlock in your March number on this topic is 
unquestionably the one presented by my father (late 
director of the Vienna Conservatorium, to Mr. Gustave 
Vetter, the well-known collector of autographs, which also 
contained the words: “‘ Macbeth ouverture ausarbeiten,” in- 
stead of, “ Ouverture ausarbeiten,” as stated by Mr. Shed. 
lock, showing Beethoven’s intention of writing or elabo- 
rating an overture to that drama, which may be of interest 
to musicians to know.—Yours truly, J. B. KRALL. 
23, Crutched Friars, F..C., 24th March, 1883, 











To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1R,—Mr. J. B. Krall calls attention to a quotation in 
my first article on Nottebohm and the Beethoven Sketch- 
books. I have quoted the, words as Nottebohm gives 
them in his “ Beethoveniana,” p. 41, and am no further 
responsible for them. Mr. Krall thinks that it will be of 
interest to musicians to know that the word “ A/acbeth” 
before “Overture” showed Beethoven’s intention of 
writing an overture to that drama. He had, as | have 
mentioned in the continuation of my article in the April 
number, commenced writing some Macbeth music, not, 
however, for Shakespere’s drama, but for a libretto on 
the subject of Macbeth, which was commenced by the 
poet H. J. von Collin. The latter wrote the first act, 
which was printed in 1809; but the project was abandoned 
in the middle of the second act, because, according to 
one authority, the play “threatened to become too gloomy.” 
There are two sheets of paper in Beethoven's handwriting 
which refer to the music for this play. On one, now, we 
believe, in the Royal Library at Berlin, stands the sketch 
I have mentioned in the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
for April, p. 82; and it seems to refer to the Chorus of 
Witches with which Collin’s first act begins. 

The other sheet contains the following remark :—“ Over- 
ture Macbeth fiallt gleich in den Chor der Hexen ein.” 
Now, this sheet is curiously enough bound in a sketch- 
book to which it does not belong ; and this sketch-book 
is none other than the one referred to by Mr. Krall, 
presented by his father to Mr. Gustave Vetter. It would 
almost seem as if Mr. Krall had mixed up the two 


passages. If he is speaking from memory this is quite 
possible. If, on the contrary, he has the book betore 


him, and can make good: his statement, he will have 
given an “improved reading” of some value, and may, 
perhaps, be able to tell us something of interest with 
respect to the interpolated sheet above mentioned. If a 
mistake of Nottebohm’s should call forth any fresh 
information with regard to Beethoven and his work, 
musicians will thank Nottebuhm for having made it, and 
Mr. Krall for having noticed it—I remain, yours truly, 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES 

CONTAIN a Choral Recitative and a Ballad for Soprano 
and Chorus, from the “ Golden Link,” a cantata for female 
voices by Franz Abt, noticed in another part of our 
columns. The recitative is quiet and simple. ‘he maidens 
resolve to rest while Flora sings “ The Ballad of the 
Primrose.” This piece is fresh and elegant, and the 
bright refrain of the chorus comes in with charming 
effect. These two numbers form favourable specimens of 
the rest of the music; and those who sing the ballad 
will, we fancy, not rest satisfied till they have made 
acquaintance with the other pretty songs, duets, and 
choruses, of the cantata. 


Rebiews, 
—__—. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s Pianoforte Works. 

revised and fingered by E, PAUER. 

London: Augener and Co, 
MENDELSSOHN’S music is justly and extensively admired 
and studied in this country, and therefore the appearance 
of the first numbers of this elegant edition of his piano- 
forte works deserves all commendation as being well 
calculated to increase that admiration and spread the 
study of his compositions, It is happily not necessary to 


Carefully 
(Nos. I to ©.) 
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offer words of praise to ensure a favourable reception for 
the works themselves : they have been so long before the 
public that their merits are well known, and their value 
fully established. It is, however, with special gratification 
that the edition now under notice may be offered to the 
consideration of teachers and pupils as showing the most 
earnest and artistic desire to be helpful and educational. 
The pieces already published are the Minuet from Sonata 
Op. 6, the well-known ‘‘Rondo capriccioso” (Op. 14), 
Andante and Allegro in A minor (Op. 16, i.), Capriccio in 
E minor (Op. 16, ii.), “ The Rivulet ” (Andante, Op. 16, iii.), 
Fantasia in F sharp minor (Op. 28), Capriccio in A minor 
(Op. 33), Prelude in E minor (Op. 35), and Seventeen 
Variations Sérieuses (Op. 54). Each one is carefully 
marked with indications as to how the passages should be 
fingered. The experience of Mr. Pauer has suggested to 
him the advisability of not overloading the text with such 
directions. Enough has been done to show the easiest 
method of performance consistent with the production of 
intelligent phrasing, such as that which constitutes the 
difference between a good and a bad reading. The 
printing and engraving are of the highest excellence, and 
the prices, varying according to the number of pages re- 

uired for each piece, are sufficiently reasonable to make 
the edition popular as well as artistically valuable. 





Triumphal March, from the Cantata “ Alfred.” 
EBENEZER PROUT. London: Augener and Co. 
SINCE the first production of the spirited work whence 
this March is taken, at a concert given by the Borough of 
Hackney Choral Society, for whom it was composed, the 
Cantata has found its way into many places, and has 
everywhere been favourably received. The March is one 
of the most attractive of the numbers, as is proved by the 
hearty favour with which it is always heard. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find that the publishers, with 
characteristic foresight, have provided a variety of editions 
calculated to minister to several tastes, and to accommo- 
date various resources and needs. It is given forth for 
iano solo, for pianoforte duet (cleverly arranged by Pro- 
essor Gurlitt), for the organ (adapted by the composer, 
and few more competent than he to do such a work), for 
harmonium and pianoforte (probably also by the com- 
poser), and in full orchestral score and parts. The small- 
ness of the cost places these several arrangements within 
the reach of the humblest bodies of amateurs, and the care 
and elegance displayed in the engraving, paper, and 
printing, make them worthy of the favourable notice of 
the most luxurious. 


By 


Ouverture des Marionettes. By C. GURLITT. Op. 105. 
Piano Seul. (No. 6146, 1s.) Piano a quatre mains. 
(No. 8546, 1s.) Deux pianos a huit mains. (No. 
6654, Is. 4d.) Pour Piano, Violin, et Violoncelle. 
(No. 7258, 1s. 6d.: Partition No. 7055 a, 2s.) Lon- 
don: Augener and Co. 

SHAKESPEARE tells us of the futility of “gilding refined 

gold, or of painting the lily,” and the readers of the 

RECORD will recognise the appositeness of the quotation 

in reference to Gurlitt’s Marionette Overture. There is 

no need to praise that which is counted as excellent on all 
s.des, There is small necessity to beg favour on behalf of 
that which is powerful enough tocommand it. All that is 
now appropriate is to call attention to the many and 
varied editions and arrangements of the composition. 

These fit it for all purposes. The various arrangements 

for piano alone, for piano duet, for two pianos and four 


score, are such as will attract a greater attention in other 
channels than those in which the music has flowed before. 
It is certain to glide as peacefully and as pleasantly as it 
has hitherto done. It is particularly gratifying to find 
that the modest talents of the composer of this and other 
attractive pieces have received a just recognition. 





J. Rheinberger : Quatre Piéces de Concert (Op. 9) ; Cing 
Images Musicales (Op. 11) ; Toccata (Op. 12); Aus 
Italien (From Italy) (Op. 29), for Pianoforte. (Edi- 
tion Nos, 6359, 6360, 6361, 6362; each, net, Is.) 
London : Augener and Co. 
RHEINBERGER’S life-circumstances, talents, accomplish- 
ments, and achievements, have been set forth at some 
length in the September number of the MONTHLY MusI- 
CAL RECORD (1882). There are also duly noted the 
pleasing and musicianly qualities which distinguish his 
Op. 9, 11,.12, and 29, of which a cheap and yet excel- 
lently-printed edition is lying before us: the loveliness of 
the “Melody,” the ingratiating effect of the ‘‘ Wander 
Song,” the lulling vagaries of “ Dreaming,” and the honest 
heartiness of “ Olden Times” (Quatre Piéces de Concert, 
Op. 9) ; the sturdiness of the “ Roundelay,” the sweetness 
of the “ Elegy,” &c. (Cinq Images Musicales, Op. 11) ; the 
spirit, vigour, and irresistible drift of the “Toccata” 
(Op. 12) ; and the melodic charm and morbdidezza of the 
three pieces entitled “ From Italy” (Aus Italien, Op. 29). 





Vingt Preludes. Nouvelle Série. Pour Piano. Dédies 
& Théodore Kirchner par StEPHEN HELLER. Op. 
150. In Two Books. London: Forsyth Brothers. 

THE great charm of Heller’s music lies in its entire free- 
dom from vulgarity in conception and design. ‘Though it 
is thoroughly modern in type, there is never a trace of the 
thoughts which seem to be common property, and indicate 
in those who use them an absence of originality and a 
sheep-like following of convenient and conventional pas- 
sages. The study of his music, rightly undertaken, must 
have corresponding effects in refining the taste and eleva- 
ting the judgment of the player. The twenty preludes now 
before us, among the latest compositions of this graceful 
and prolific writer, exhibit no diminution of those special 
qualities which have always distinguished his artistic 
labours. They are bright, fresh, and spontaneous, uniting 
in their style the solidity of the German with the lightness 
and gaiety of the French schools, and preserving withal 
everything that is looked for and desired in modern piano- 
forte music more or less designed to be educational. 





Rondeau @ la Berceuse pour Piano, Par WALTER 
MACFARREN. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

A Most ably written piece, thoroughly modern in style, 

masterly in conception, and scholarly in execution. 





Fugue, in Octaves. Composed by FREDERICK WEST- 
LAKE. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 


In the form of a fugue in two parts, in octaves, Mr. 
Westlake has shown great command of his subject, per- 
fect knowledge of the form selected, and a musician-like 
power of telling, as it were, an interesting tale in a most 
fascinating manner. As a rule, fugues and fugal pieces 
are mere excuses for the exhibition of dry and dull 
scholarship. Mr. Westlake has been happy in his choice 
of a theme, and still more felicitous in the fashion in which 





players, for piano, violin, and violoncello, and in full 


he has worked it out. 
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Sonatinas for Pianoforte Duet. By C. GURLITT. (Op, 
124, Nos. 3 and 4, each 4s.) London: Augener & Co. 
ONE of the advantages of the almost universal study of 
music at the present time is found in the great encourage- 
ment offered to composers of all degrees of talent. So 
long as a writer has something to say, and can express 
himself pleasantly, his utterances are certain to find a 
hearing, if not a welcome. There exists a sufficiently 
liberal feeling on the part of those who have to direct and 
to form public opinion, as well as on the part of those 
who are willing to be influenced by recognised guides, 
to accept music on its own merits, and not because it is a 
reflection of some particular school, or in imitation of 
some particular writer who for the time holds the popular 
ear. Composers themselves are, moreover, encouraged 
to stand or fall by their own individualities, and not to 
count for acceptance on the ground that their thoughts 
are moulded after this or that pattern recognised and 

adopted as the formularies of a particular fashion. 

Musicians no longer are so strongly imitative as hereto- 
fore. Those that are powerful soon exhibit their strength, 
and free themselves from the trammels of expression 
which link them to their willingly-accepted leader. 
Those that are weak remain as they began, and never 
awaken attention by making a bold departure. 

Cornelius Gurlitt is one of those writers who has 
gained by the encouragement with which his works have 
been received. He has asserted his individuality more 
and more boldly in grateful response to the appreciation 
his labours have commanded. In the Sonatinas which 
stand among his later efforts he had rid himself of the 
characteristics of the school to which he seemed tu belong 
in his first essays, and proves himself to be thoughtful, 
original, refined in ideas, competent in the knowledge 
and use of the mechanisms of his art, powerful and 
attractive as a teacher, and altogether a bright, particular 
star among the lesser nebulz in the musical firmament. 

The first and second of these pleasing Sonatinas for 
pianoforte duet have already been favourably referred to 
in these columns, It is a pleasure to be able to say that 
the third and fourth not only maintain the excellence of 
their predecessors, but, if possible, surpass them in 
originality and value. 





Handel Album. Containing extracts from Instrumental 
Music by Handel now rarely performed—the Curtain 
Tunes, Marches, and other Incidental Music from the 
Italian Operas, Selections from the Sonatas for 
Stringed Instruments, Organ and Harpsichord Music, 
Oboe Concertos, Grand Concertos, Water and Fire 
Music, &c. Arranged from the scores for the organ 
by W. T. BEsT. Books XIX. and XX. (Edition 
Nos. 8,757 ¢, #; each, 1s.) London: Augener and 
Cc 


0. 

Books XIX. and XX. complete this interesting and rich 
collection. It is hardly possible to say anything in recom- 
mendation of this publication that is not already made 
superfluous by the simple mention of the title. What 
could be written about Handel and his music that is not 
a tale told thousands of times, a tale known to young and 
old, master and pupil, professor and dilettante? And 
what need is there to point out the fact that the univer- 
sally-admired organ virtuoso and skilful arranger has done 
his work well? Hence we may confine ourselves to two 
statements concerning the editing and the matter edited. 
‘The music is printed on three staves, and the time, stops, 
and marks of expression, are noted with great care. As to 
the contents of the last two books, it is as follows :-— 
Allegro maestoso, with trumpets and horns, from the 











Water Music; Sarabande, from the third sonata for two 
violins and violoncello ; Polonaise, from the third grand 
concerto for stringed instruments ; Ad/egro giocoso, from 
the Water Music; /utroduction and Allegro, from the 
third oboe concerto ; Allegro fugato, from the ninth organ 
concerto ; Andante, from the overture to the opera Fara- 
mondo; and the overture to the opera Giustino. 





Three Romances. By R. SCHUMANN. Op. 94. Violin 
and piano (No. 7,641, net Is.) ; or clarinet and piano 
(No. 7,851, net Is.); or hautbois and piano (No. 
7,853, net Is.) London: Augener & Co. 


VIOLIN players will gladly welcome this new, cheap, and 
clearly-printed edition of the three favourite romances by 
R. Schumann as an agreeable addition to the repertoire 
of acceptable classical music. The violin part may be 
taken by the oboe by those who prefer that instrument, 
and so maintain the form in which it was originally 
written. The music may also be obtained arranged for 
the other alternative instrument, the clarinet, as well as 
for the violoncello. By this assortment of adaptations 
amateurs upon those several instruments are provided 
with means for “delightful recreation and improving 
practice,” and professional people may trust to these 
editions as being at once elegant in appearance, accurate 
in text, and cheap in price. 





Album pour Violoncelle et Piano. Par SEBASTIAN LEE. 
Vol. I. (Edition No. 7661a, net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE excellence of the former arrangements made by the 

editor of the present publication is a sufficient recom- 

mendation of like works from him. The present collection, 
comprising ten pieces by Reinecke, X. Scharwenka, 

Moszkowski, Hauser, Low, Schumann, Lotti, Reber, and - 

David, arranged for violoncello and pianoforte, is welcome 

for itself and for the object it proposes to serve, without 

counting the recognised worth of the music of such 
masters whose thoughts have supplied the themes for 
treatment. 





The Golden Link. A Cantata for Female Voices. 
FRANZ ABT. 
Augener & Co. 


THE “Golden Link” is the beautiful primrose so plenti- 
ful in our streets at the present moment ; it is a /ézé uniting 
spring and summer, and from its aureate hue a golden 
one. The argument of the cantata is as follows :—Country 
maidens are searching through the woods and meadows 
for the first primrose ; good fortune until the following 
spring awaits the lucky first finder. After a short instru- 
mental introduction, we have a chorus of the maidens 
singing about the rising sun, the warbling birds, and the 
flowrets “on the dewy lea.” The music is bright and 
tuneful, and the part-writing interesting and effective. 
Aline, one of the happy band, is now heard in a recita- 
tive and air (mezzo-soprano), extolling the joyous spring 
morn, in simple and appropriate strains. A choral reci- 
tative follows, in which the maidens announce their inten- 
tion— 


By 
(Edition No. 9045, net, 2s.) London: 


In mossy dells, along the streamlet’s brink, 
To seek a treasure, e’en the ‘‘ golden link.” 


We then have a cheerful and tripping duet (soprano and 
contralto) between Flora and Roselle. They have started 
out to find the precious flower. Another choral recitative 
leads to a ballad (soprano and chorus), telling how sweet 
her lot “who chances with that flower to meet.” The 
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next number is a chorus, “ Eventide.” The day has gone, 
and vain has been the maidens’ quest. The music is 
charming, and the accompaniment very graceful. Roselle 
now comes forward ; she has found the prize. In the 
trio, chorus, and finale, the rest congratulate the lucky 
one, and, like sensible maidens, resolve without delay 
“to hie away home.” The music throughout this little 
work is simple and yet exceedingly attractive ; it is written 
by one who understands the art of studying the compass 
of the voice, and thus the cantata cannot fail to please all 
who like cheerful song and sparkling melody. 





Reflections upon Ch. Gounod’s Sacred Trilogy, “ The Re- 

demption.” By JOSEPH GODDARD. London : Goddard. 
THE author of this little pamphlet examines the various 
sections of Gounod’s now celebrated Trilogy, and shows 
us how thoroughly the composer aimed at a musical 
setting of religious poetry rather than a mere art display. 
He feels, therefote that it is a work which demands 
moral sympathy as well as artistic. It is curious and 
interesting to see how of the two prominent composers of 
the day, Gounod and Wagner, each in his own peculiar 
way, is seeking not only to combine the arts of poetry and 
music, but also to establish the relationship between art 
and religion. Mr, Goddard writes in a thoughtful spirit, 
and his remarks will be read with interest by all musicians 
who take an interest in questions relating to the philosophy 
and mission of the arts. 





Conrerts, 


—@— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE programme of the concert on the 31st of March in- 
cluded Schumann’s Second Symphony in c and Men- 





delssohn’s “ Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” Overture.’ 


Seiior Sarasate was again the solo violinist, and exhibited 
his marvellous powers as an executant in Wieniawski’s 
Second Concerto, and in his Spanish Gipsy Melodies. 
Mme. Rose Hersee was the vocalist. 

On April the 7th Mr. Hubert Parry’s Symphony in G 
was played. This work, written for and performed at the 
Birmingham Festival last year, is the composer’s first 
attempt in the highest branch of musical composition, and 
of his skill and mastery there can be no question ; but the 
creative faculty is not sufficiently powerful. Hence, 
although one admires the writer’s industry and earnestness, 
the labour bestowed does not always produce a satisfactory 
result. In plain words, one feels that something is wanting. 
The first movemént and some parts of the Andante are 
exceedingly pleasing, and we are inclined to consider the 
former the best portion of the symphony. It was finely 
played and very well received, and the composer acknow- 
ledged from the gallery the tokens of approval bestowed 
on his work. Mr. Richard Rickard played Chopin’s 
Concerto in F minor. The programme included a selection 
from the Ballet Airs from Gounod’s Le 7ribut de Zamora. 
Miss Annie Marriott was the vocalist. 

The concert on the 14th does not cali for particular 
comment. Berlioz’s Harold in [taly was performed, the 
viola part well given by Mr. Krause. Besides this, there 
were Dvorak's first set of Slavonian Dances, and Weber’s 
Overture to Euryanthe. Miss Mary Davies was the 
vocalist. 

On April 21st Sefior Sarasate was again the violinist, and 
he gave a magnificent rendering of Max Bruch’s clever 
and effective Violin Concerto in Gminor. He also played 
with marked success a Romanza and Habanera of his own. 





The programme included Brahms’ Symphony in D and 
Mr. Mackenzie’s Scotch Rhapsody No. 1, written at the 
request of Mr. Manns for the series of concerts which he 
conducted in Scotland in the winter of 1879. Mr. Egbert 
Roberts was the vocalist. 


—_—_—_— 


MR. W. BACHE’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 


THE annual recital of this earnest and able artist took 
place at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon, April gth. 
Mr. Bache devoted the whole of his programme to Beet- 
hoven, and no better name could have been selected for a 
scheme of this kind. Last year Liszt’s compositions were 
chosen, but the effect was decidedly monotonous. The 
concert commenced with the Thirty-two Variations in c 
minor. The performance was technically correct ; and, in 
addition, much taste and feeling were imparted to a piece 
in which the mechanical aim of the composer is specially 
prominent. The fine Sonata in D minor (Op. 31, No. 2) 
did not receive full justice at the hands of the player ; the 
middle movement was, however, rendered with delicacy 
and finish. After Mr. Shakespere had sung, and in an 
artistic manner, the Liederkreis, ‘‘ An die ferne Geliebte,” 
Mr. Bache played the Sonata in B flat (Op. 106), the 
longest, the most difficult, and, according to some, the 
greatest, of all Beethoven’s sonatas. The pianist may be 
congratulated on the manner in which he achieved his 
task ; the fugue especially was played with great precision 
and vigour. The programme concluded with the peculiar 
“Rondo a Capriccio” entitled, “‘Rage over the lost penny, 
vented in a Caprice.” The room was fairly well filled, and 
the concert-giver met with a hearty reception. 





SENOR SARASATE’S CONCERTS. 


THIS distinguished violinist gave two evening concerts at 
St. James’s Hall on April 9th and 19th. At the former 
he performed Beethoven’s and at the latter Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto. His pure intonation, his marvellous 
mechanism, and the vigour and brilliancy of his playing, 
are universally acknowledged; but when interpreting 
masterpieces such as those mentioned he does not fully 
satisfy listeners who wish to be absorbed by the music, and 
for the time being to forget the player. If Sefior Sarasate 
could accomplish this he would be decidedly one of the 
greatest artists now before the public. In a fantasia on 
airs from Carmen, and another on airs from Fawst, he 
displayed mechanical ability of the highest order; and 
it seems useless to object to light and brilliant, but inferior 
pieces, when they are received with applause far exceeding 
that bestowed on high-class music. Of all the show 
pieces performed by Sejior Sarasate, the most effective 
and characteristic are his “Spanish Dances.” At the 
first concert Mr. Cusins, with the orchestra of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, gave Schubert’s symphony in B minor, 
and the Notturno and Scherzo from the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ; and at the second Beethoven’s Symphony 
in C minor, and some of the ballet music from Rubinstein’s 
Il Demonio. 





HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


THE second subscription concert was given at St. James’s 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 14th. The programme 
included some well-known madrigals and part-songs, and 
three novelties: a cleverly-written part-song, “ Winter 
Days,” by Mr. Caldicott; a pleasing trio, “ Hope,” by Mr. J. 
C. Ward, in which the voices are accompanied by treble, 
bass, and contrabass concertinas ; and a part-song, “ My 
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Lady comes,” by Pinsuti. Mr. Caldicott’s song has been 
selected for the competition of choirs at the approaching 
Eisteddfod at Cardiff. “Hope” was effectively rendered 
by the Misses Robertson and Mr. J. Robertson. The 
singing of the choir deserves praise ; but as it must of 
necessity be judged by a high standard, we feel that with 
regard to purity of intonation, balance of voices, and 
general finish, something has yet to be accomplished 
before the fac-simile of the former choir is obtained. 
Mr. A. Randegger is an efficient conductor, and will cer- 
tainly do his very best to improve and perfect the singing. 
Sefior Sarasate and M. de Pachmann both performed at 
this concert, and were received with enthusiastic applause. 
The Russian pianist again proved himself a fine in- 
terpreter of Chopin’s music ; but in a “Galop” by Rubin- 
stein he merely displayed his powers as an executant. 
Seiior Sarasate in a Faust fantasia satisfied the audience ; 
it is, however, to be regretted that an artist of such talent 
should play music so little worthy of his art. 


Musical Potes. 


—o— 


THE Jremicre of Léo Délibes’ Zakmé, comic opera in 
three acts (the libretto by MM. Gondinet and Ph. Gille), 
took place at the Opéra Comique (Paris) on Saturday, 
the 14th of April. Some critics express their disappoint- 
ment, others their satisfaction. But though Zafwmd is not 
a perfect music-drama, it seems to be a pleasing comic 
opera ; and though it may not redeem the promises of the 
composer’s early works, it is no unworthy successor of 
Jean de Nivelle. At the Opéra, Saint-Saéns’ Henry V//T. 
attracts still large audiences. 


ON the Ist of April, Pasdeloup (Cirque d’Hiver) brought 
to a hearing a new French work, Endymion, a mythologi- 
cal poem by Louis Gallet, set to music by Albert Cohen. 


GEORGES BAYER, of the Paris Figaro, has carried off 
the Rossini prize of 3,000 francs for the best opera libretto. 
He had no less than 168 competitors. The words have 
been published for the benefit of composers, and intending 
competitors have to send in their music before the Ist of 
November—rather a short time for the production of a 
chef @euvre. 


VERDI'S La Forza del Destino has been performed at 
Antwerp, where, however, it met with a bad reception. 


Tripilla, a new opera by Luigi Luzzi, has proved a 
failure at the Paganini Theatre (Genoa) ; and the success 
of Dejanice, by Catalani, at La Scala (Milan), seems to 
have been of a very doubtful nature. 


ANGELO NEUMANN has gone with his Wagner company 
to Italy, where l:e intends to visit Venice, Bologna, Milan, 
and some other towns. What will the countrymen of 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Rossini, say of the Ring des 
Nibelungen ? 


THIS year’s Lower Rhenish Festival—the sixtieth—will 
be held at Cologne. As soloists have been engaged, Lili 
Lehmann, of Berlin (soprano) ; Hermine Spies, of Wies- 
baden (contralto) ; Emil Gotz, of Cologne (tenor) ; Carl 
Mayer, of Cologne (bass); August Wilhelmj (violin) ; 
Johannes Brahms (piano). The programmes comprise 
the following works :—Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto 
and Second Symphony ; Hiller’s Ballad, Richard Liwen- 
herz ; Mendelssohn’s Psalm, “ When Israel out of Egypt 
came ;” Wagner’s Faust Overture; Haydn’s Creation ; 
a concerto grosso by Handel ; and several works by Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, &c. 





A COMPETITION on a grand scale for choral societies 
and bands of wind instruments will be held in the latter 
part of August (25th to 28th) at Aix-la-Chapelle. Many 
prizes, consisting of gold and silver medals, accompanied 
with sums of money, from 200 to 1,800 marks (£10 to £90), 
are promised to the best competitors. 


ON the 4th of April, towards nooa, the Nationaltheater 
at Berlin was destroyed by fire ; four days before, on the 
31st of March, the Andreani Theatre at Mantua met with 
the same fate. 


DuRING the Tonkiinstlerversammlung (meeting of 
musicians), which is to take place at Leipzig on the 3rd, 
4th, 5th, and 6th of May, will be brought to a hearing, 
Sonata for orchestra by Giovanni Gabrieli; Dée séeden 
Worte, by Heinrich Schiitz ; Requiem in B minor, by 
Felix Drasecke ; string quartet by Rimsky Korsakoff ; 
symphony in E flat major by A. Borodin; Gesang der 
Parzen, by Brahms ; pianoforte concerto in E flat, and 
Prometheus (a symphonic poem with choruses), by Liszt ; 
and Faust overture, “ Kaisermarsch,” and Prelude and 
close of the first act from Parszfal, by Wagner. 


RUBINSTEIN’S Demon was last month performed at 
Leipzig, and the same composer’s Maccadees is in pre- 
paration at Dresden. 


CARL REINECKE, invited by Rubinstein, visited St. 
Petersburg in the second half of March. His playing and 
compositions were much applauded, and he met in every 
respect with a flattering reception. 


THE Spohr monument was unveiled at Cassel on the 
5th of April. Connected with this ceremony was a com- 
memorative performance, on the 3rd of April, of the com- 
poser’s opera, /essonda, preceded by a festival play by 
Mathilde Paar. 

A SISTER of Richard Wagner, Ottilie Brockhaus, the 
widow of Hermann Brockhaus, the Orientalist, died the 
other day at Kiel. 


AMONG recent German books treating of matters con- 
dected with music and musicians may be mentioned, 
“Richard Wagner,” a short biography by Richard Pohl 
(Leipzig, Breitkopf and Hartel) ; “ Gasparin Luigi Paci- 
fico Spontini,” a biographical sketch, by E. Robert 
(Berlin, Latte) ; and “ Der Clavier-Pedalzug, seine Natur 
und kiinstlerische Anwendung,” a treatise on the artistic 
use of the pianoforte pedal, by Louis Kohler (Berlin, 
B. Behr). 

FROM Paris the death is announced of the pianist- 
composer, Henry Ketten. He was born at Baja, in Hun- 
gary, on the 25th of March, 1848, and entered the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1857, remaining a pupil of tkat institu- 
tion till 1863. His master for pianoforte-playing was 
Marmontel ; his master for composition, Halévy. In 
1864 he returned, however, to the Conservatoire, and 
prosecuted his studies under Reber. 


THE eighth Triennial Handel Festival will be held at 
the Crystal Palace on June 15th, 18th, 20th, and 22nd. 
On the first day, as usual, the great rehearsal will take 
place. Zhe Messiah will be given on the Monday, /srae/ 
in Egypt on the Friday, and the Selection on the 
Wednesday. The vocalists engaged are Mesdames 
Albani, Valleria, and Clara Suter, Miss A. Williams, and 
Miss A. Marriott ; Mesdames Patey and Trebelli; Messrs. 
Lloyd and Maas; and Messrs. Santley, King, Bridson, 
and Foli. Chorus and orchestra, numbering about 4,000 
performers, will be under the direction of Sir Michael 
Costa. 

HERR HANS RICHTER announces a series of nine 
orchestral concerts on the following dates :—May 7th, 
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1oth, 21st, 28th, June 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, and July 2nd. 
The first part of the programme on May 7th will be de- 
voted to Wagner, and will include the Faust overture, the 
“Vorspiel” to Parsifal, the “Vorspiel and Liebestod” 
from 77ristan, and the Siegfried “ Funeral March.” 


THE following are the novelties to be produced at the 
Leeds Festival next October :—Oratorio, King David, by 
G. A. Macfarren ; Zhe Worla’s End, symphony oratorio, 
by Joachim Raff; Sardanupalus, secular cantata, by 
Frederic Clay ; 97¢h Psalm, by Joseph Barnby ; and an 
Orchestral Suite by Arthur Sullivan. The programme 
will also include Beethoven’s Mass in D, Rossini’s Stadat 
Mater, Niels Gade’s Crusaders, and other works. 


MR. Prout’s Alfred was performed with great success 
by the Brixton Choral Orchestral Society on Monday 
evening, April 9th. The solo vocalists were Miss Hilda 
Coward, Mr. Alfred Kenningham, and Mr. John Bridson. 
The work was conducted by Mr. William Lemare. 


IN Wiener-Neustadt died, on April 8th, Franz Lorenz, 
physician and writer, born at Stein, Lower Austria, April 
4th, 1805. He published ‘‘ Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven’s Kirchenmusik,” &c. ; ‘ Mozart als Clavier-Com- 
ponist” (both in 1866, Leuckart), and many interesting 
contributions about the mentioned classics in various 
Vienna papers. By his pamphlet, “ In Sachen Mozart’s ” 
(Vienna, 1851), he first animated Von Kéchel to undertake 
and publish the well-known Mozart Catalogue, in which 
his name is much praised (Preface XVII.), as also in Otto 
Jahn’s Mozart biography. 

M. PASDELOUP wishes to sell the proprietorship of the 
“Concert Populaire,” and proposes the formation of a 
joint-stock company with a capital of 200,000 francs 
(500 francs per share), of which 50,000 francs are to serve 
as a floating capital, and the rest is to be given to him in 
exchange for the cession of the title “ Concert Populaire,” 
the lease, his library and musical instruments, and his 
subvention of 20,000 francs. The shareholders would 
have to decide whether M. Pasdeloup is to continue or to 
resign the direction of the concerts. 


ON the 2nd of April Franz Lachner celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. Congratulations from the king, civic 
honours conferred upon him, telegrams from most of the 
operatic institutions in Europe and several from America, 
serenades, &c., proved in how great esteem the veteran is 
held by the world at large, as well as by his fellow-citizens. 


On April roth Mr. Geaussant gave a very successful per- 
formance of Zhe Redemption at St. James’s Hall. ‘The 
vocalists were the Misses Mary Davies, Fonblanque, and 
McKenzie, and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. 


Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN gave her first Chamber 
Concert at the Royal Academy of Music on Thursday, 
April 19th, assisted by Messrs. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and 
Pezze, and Madame Sophie Léwe. The programme, an 
interesting one, included Mr. C. V. Stanford’s sonata in 
D (Op. 11) for pianoforte and violin, Rubinstein’s piano- 
forte quintet in G minor, and Schumann’s magnificent 
“Fantasie ” (Op. 17) for pianoforte solo. 


REHEARSALS for the Handel Festival will be held at 
Exeter Hall on June 4th and 11th. 


THE Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden will com- 
mence to-day. The only novelty promised during the 
season is La Gioconda, by Boito and Ponchielli. 


REPORT speaks most favourably of Herr Hyllested, a 
youthful artiste, who has been giving pianoforte recitals 
at Edinburgh and other places. He will appear in 
London during this month. 





JQ BEINBERGER, JOSEPH.—Select Works. 


SERIES I.—(Revised and edited by E. Pauer). 
Op. 5. Three Short Concert Pieces, complete, 5s. 
No. 1. The Chase (Die Jagd). Impromptu, 2s. 
2. Toccatina, 2s, 
3- Fugue, 2s. 6d. : 
Op. 9. Four Concert Studies, complete, 4s. 
No. 4. Melody (Melodie), ts. 
5. Wander-Song (Wanderlied), ts. 6d. 
6. Dreaming (Traumen), 1s. 4 
7. From Olden Times (Aus alter Zeit), 1s. 
Op. 29. From Italy. 3 Pieces, complete, 4s. 
No, 8. Dolce far niente, 2s. 
g. Rimembranza, 2s. 6d. 
10. Serenata, 2s. 6d. , 
SERIES II. 
11. Jagd scene. Impromptu, 4s. 
12. iit. Idy'l, 3s. . . - 
13. Cradle Song with Variations, Wiegenlied mit Veranderungen, 3s. 
14. Impromptu, 3s. 
15. Barcarolle, 3s. 
16. Legend ofthe Wood. Waldmarchen, Concert Sketch, 48. 
17. Roundelay. Rundgesang, 1s. 
18. Masurek, 1s. 
1g. Round. Reigen, 3s. 
20. Allegretto capriccioso. 3s 
21. Elegy. Elegie, 1s. 
22. Toccata, 4s. , ; 
Six \emeen in Fugue Forn. 6 Tonstiicke in fugirter Form. 


23. o. rin D minor, 4s. 
24. No. 2 in A major. 4s. 
25. No. 3 in B minor, 4s. 
26, No. 4 in E minor, 3s. 


5 in D flat major, 3s. 
8. No. 6 in C minor. 4s. 

29. Capriccio gioceso, 4s. 

30. Scherzoso, 4s. 

31. Romance, 3s. 

32. Etude, 3s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


ERMAN ROUNDS (Deutsche Reigen), for Piano- 


forte Duet, by Moritz Moszkowski. Op. 25. Quarto Volume, 
oblong (8584). Price 2s. 6d. net.—London: AUGENER & Co., Newgate 
Street and Regent Street. ne 


GOOD DRAWING-ROOM PIECES (FOLIO). 
Aven SCHARWENKA. 
Z 


a @ 
Polnische Tanze. Op. 3 a = 
Nocturne. Op. 38, No.2... ax Mee a 
All Ongarese. Op. Sy ae — o 
Menuetto. Op. 43, No.1 — 2. 
Valse Facile... see io 3 6 








OPULAR PIECES from the Works of O/d French 


Pa ae Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Revised by 
E, Paver. 
JEAN BAPTISTE LULLY. (1633-1687.) 
1. Minuet in a minor, (Cadmus et Hermione, 1674.) 
2. Bourrée inc. (Phaéton, 1683.) . 
3. CanariesinG. (Ballet de Muses, 1666.) 
4. Gavotte inG minor. (L’Amour Malade, 1657.) 
MICHEL RICHARD DE LALANDE, (1657-1726.) 
. Passacaille inc minor. (1690.) 
ANDRE CAMPRA. (1660-1744.) 
6. Passepieds inc. (L’Europe Galante, 1697.) 
JEAN FERRY REBEL. (Died 1750.) 
. Passacaille in a. Ulysse, 1703. 
HENRI DESMARETS, (1662-1741.) 
8. Rigaudons in B flat. (Circé, 1694.) 
MICHEL PIGNOLET DE MONTECLAIR. (1666-1737.) 
g. Musette inc. (Les Festes de l’Eté, 1716.) 
FRANCOIS COUPERIN. (1668-1733.). ‘ 
10. L’Espagnolette inc minor. (Premier Livre, Troisitme Ordie. 
11. Les Papillons in p minor. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre.) ° 
12, La Diligentein p, (Premier Livre, Second Ordre.) 
13 Gavotte in p minor. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre. 
ANDRE CARDINAL DESTOUCHES. (1672-1749.) 
14. Sarabande in minor, (Issé, 1697.) 
JEAN JOSEPH MOURET. (1682-1738.) 
15. Bourréesin &. (Les Amours és Ragends.) 
JEAN PHILLIPE RAMEAU. (1683-1764.) 
16. La Livri in c minor. (Rondo Gracieux.) 
17, Allemande in & minor, 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. (1712-1778.) 
18. Minuets inc. (Le Devin du Viliage, 1748.) 
FRANCOIS JOSEPH GOSSEC. (1733-1829.) 
19. ‘Tambourin in &. (Le cath c cand Pré.) 
ANDRE ERNESTE MODESTE GRETRY. (1741-1813.) 
20. Gigue in & flat. (Collinette @ la Cour, 1782.) 
Quarto Volume (8299), price Two Shillings. 
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PLaYeD AT THE Rovat ALpert HALL By THE COMBINED BANDS OF 
THE GRENADIER Guarps, Scots Guarps, CoLpsTREAM GUARDs, 
Seconp Lire Guarps, AND RoyAt Horse Guarps, BEFORE H.R.H. 
‘THE Prince oF WALES AND THE Roya Famity, 

By 


HE BRITISH GUARDS. Quick-step. 

E. Paver. 
1. Pianoforte Solo, 3s. 
2. Pianoforte Duet, 4s. 
3- ‘Iwo Pianofortes (8 hands), by Max Paver (Edition No. 6663), net, 


1s. 4d. 
4A Military Band (score), by C. Gurtitt (Edition No. 7076a), net, 1s. 
4B do. (parts), do. (Edition No. 70768), net, 2s. 
“The composer of the new quick-step, ‘The British Guards,’ Mr. Ernst 
Pauer, has produced a work which is in all respects most admirable. The 
form is pleasing, the melodies striking, the harmonies bold and effective, 
and the rhythm stirring, spirued, and martial. It is altogether superior to 
the general run of these things, and ought to find a wide and lasting popu- 
arity. It is published in several forms, as a pianoforte sol», as a duet for 
four hands, and in an arrangement in score for military bands, this last from 
the competent pen of Cornelius Gurlitt. The composition is well calculated 
to make a good impression, and the publishers have done all that is in 
their power to help the public to a pleasant acquaintance.” —AMorning Post, 
March 5th, 1883. 


London : AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 





Just Published. : 
* granny OF THE BELLS.” Twelve Two-Part 


Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Epowarp Oxenrorp ; Music 
by Franz Abt. Illustrated with Portrait of the Composer. Price 1s. net. 
MErtuven, Simpson, & Co., Dundee. Patey & Wi tis, London. 


7 SCHOOL MUSIC, by Joun Farmer, 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 
ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 


Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s. ; Book of Words, 2d. 
rchestral parts complete, 6s. 


0 

CINDERELLA. A Fairy Opera. 
Cloth, 6s. Paper, 4s. 

BOOK 





OF WORDS. 
Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. 
GLEE BOOK. Vols. I. and I. Cloth, 4s, each, 


Part SoNnGcs FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and II., in paper covers, 1s. 6d. each. 
SONGS. Vols. I. and II., cloth, 4s. each. 


SINGING QUADRILLES. 
ist Set. ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” &c., 1s. 
and Set. ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet 38. Solo, 1s, 
ard Set. Hunting Quadrille, John Peel,” &c., 18. 
ath Set. Singing Quadrille, “‘ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 
List and fuli particulars may be obtained on ee, 
Harrow: J. C. Wises, Hookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novetto, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W 


Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 


E LEMENTS OF MUSIC 


— 





By Rivvey Prentice. 
With the Sanction and Approval of Rev, Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
M.A., Mus.Doc., and of Professor Macfarren, Mus. Doc. 

THE MUSICIAN. Guide for Pianoforte Students, A New Systein for 
combining the study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Prac- 
tice even of Beginners. By Riptey Prentice. Royal 16mo, cloth, 2s. 

By H. KeatLey Moors, B.A., Mus. Bac. 

THE CHILD'S PIANOFOR'LE BOOK. Forthe Home, the Kindergarten, 
and the School. By H. Keartey Moore, B.Mus., B.Sc. With Songs, 
Music, and many Pictures by KaTe GREENAWAY and others. 3s. 6d. 

“Excellent for a child beginning to learn the piano ; song, picture, and instruction 
being combined for one end. Many graphic woodcuts add to the attractiveness of the 
volume.”"—Daily News. : 

SONGS AND GAMES FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. By J. Muttey, 

Music by M. E. Tasram. Crown 8vo, 1s., post free. 
“ Thirty-five pretty songs and four or five excellent action songs. 
music are excellently titted tor their purpose.” —sc/hoolmasier. 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Row. 


OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Tuesday, May 


Tuesday, June 


. « « The wordsand 








1s¢ —‘‘ Counterpoint ” 
. J. Stark, Esq., Mus. Bac. 
5t4,.—‘* Some Musical Ethics and Analogies.” 
H.C Banister, Esq. 
37a.—A Paper by 
F, J. Sawyer, Esq., Mus. Bac, 
N.B.—The above Meetings will take place in the NEUMEYER HALL, 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury, at 8 o'clock each evening. 
The MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS will be held on Jury roth and 
arth for ASSOCIATESHIP, and on Juty rath for FELLOWSHIP. 
95 Great Russell Street, E. H. TURPIN, 
Bloomsbury, WC. Hon, Secretary, 


Tuesday, Fuly 


i, tad ORGAN WORKS RY W. T. BEST. 


ae CECILIA.” A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 


No. styles :— ' = 

87o1a ~Boox I. Fantasia-Sonata in a flat major. Op. 65. By & s. d. 

Josef Rheinberger_... sia pie aa oa o@te 
37o2@_ ~=Boox II. Raff, Introduction and Fugue ; Boély, Andante 

in G minor; Hesse, Prelude and Fugue ... a we, O28 @ 
8703 Book I'I. Sonata in c minor, Op. 27. By Josef 

Rheinberger __... aa oe ig ae ii «a €%¢ 
87-4 Rook lV. N. W. Gade. Three Organ Pieces. Op.22..0 1 © 
8705 Book V. W.T. Best, Fantasia and Fugue pr we & 9 @ 
8700 Book VI. G. Merkel, Op. 35, Adagio in E major; E 

Perelli, Marcia religiosa; and Polibio Fumagalli, Aile- 

gretto villereccio, Op. 254... pa on “a ae SB 
8707 ~Book VII. Boély, Toccata—Interlude ; Tépfer, Fugue in 

b flatm—Fugue inv... pn “on on + ie 
8708 Book VIL. Hesse, Toccata; Chauvet, Marche religieuse o 1 0 
8709 Book 1X. W.'T. Best, Scherzo... o1o 


AUGENER & CO, Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 





‘A CHRISTMAS FANTASY for the Organ, on 


Ancient English Caro's for Christmastide. By W. T. BEST. 
Fotio Epition, 5s. 
Aucener & Co.’s Epition, No. 8756, small quarto, net, 1s. 

The ancient Carols on which this “ Fantasy” is fouaded are —‘‘ God 
rest you, merry gentemen;” “‘A virgin most pure;” “‘The Babe of 
Bethlehem ;” “ A Rare Song in praise ot Christmas” (A.D. 1600); “ Carist 
was born in Bethlehem;” and the *‘ Boar's Head Carol.” ‘This last 
possesses historical interest as being still annually sung at Queen's 
College, Oxford, on Christmas Day. 

London: AUGENER & CO. 


1) ECOMMENDED by JOACHIM to all Violin 


Players. —TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING, by Courvoisieer. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d., post free.—W. Reeves, 
“* Musical Education” Office, Fleet Street, London (where may be had, 
second-hand Instrumental Music). 


EASTBURN, Manufacturer and Importer of 


e MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. Violins, Cases, Bows, 
Strings (both Metal and Gut), and all kinds of FITTINGS for BOW 
INSHFRUMENTS. Manufacturer of the New Metallic Strings for Violin, *c. 
Catalogue post free.—W. EAST BURN, 25, Gladstone Road, Hali ax, Yorks. 


INGS COLLEGE SCHOOL. — CHORAL 


EXHIBITIONERS.—Applications for Three Exhibitioners to. be 


sent in before May 5TH.—For particulars apply to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, * 
Secretary. 


_— MARIE COPE (Soprano) accepts Engage. 


ments for Oratorios and Concerts. Lessons.—167, New Cross Road, 
London, 


OMPLETE CATALOGUE OF AUGENER & 


CO.’S EDITION OF CHEAP WORKS NOW PUBLISHED. 

Augener & Co.'s Editions, published with the object of supplementi g 
the celebrated Peters’ Editions, have been increased during the last few 
years to such an extent that they now form an almost complete collection of 
the Musical Classics, and a choice selection of all that is famous amongst the 

odern Writers. There are now over 1,000 Vols. completed in this Edition. 
Augener & Co.'s Editions, which have associated themselves in appearance 
-_ intrinsic value with the Peters’ Editions, are favourably distinguished from 
all others— 


IN FRICE, being uniformly marked at the lowest charge of any existing 


arn Be 
IN CORRECTNESS, being brought out under the zgis of the highest 
Musical Authorities of the Day. 
IN ELEGANCE, for the same superior factors of Engraving, Paper, and 
Printing, combined with correctness (which have procured Messrs. 
A. & Co.’s Prizes at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris Exhibitions), 
are now employed in producing A. & Co.'s Cheap Editions. 
N.B.—The complete Pianoforte Works by Robert Schumann (Pauer 
Edition) and Chopin’s Works (Klindworth and Scharwenka Edition) for 
example, may be pointed out as worthy of notice, as well as Pauer’s 
Children’s Ciassics, with their Illustrated Biographies, wnich are unique in 
their way. The Series of Educational Works edited by E. Pauer (used at 
the National Training School, Kensington, the Guildhall School of 
Music, &c.) and by John Farmer (used at Harrow School, &c.) are of the 
greatest importance to all who learn or teach Music. 
Lists gratis from the Publishers, AuGener & Co 86, Newgate Street ; 
81, Regent Street ; and Foubert’s Place, London. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
NM USICAL COMPETITION MONTHLY. — 
PRIZES of £2 2s. and under given Monthly for Hymn Tunes, 
Chants, Part Songs, and other Composi MU 
T.iON for APRIL, 34d., from the O: 


sitions. See SICAL EDUCA. 
RGAN MUSIC, second-hand, in Vols. and 


























ce.—185, Fleet Street, London. — 
otherwise, see REEVES’ CATALOGUE, No. 9, Part 3. Post free 
or two stamps. 
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UNDAY MUSIC.—A Collection of 100 Short 


Pieces extracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
and Revised by E, PAUER, 4to Vol., with Chromo-Litho., &c., 
170 pp., net, 7s. 6d. Or, in 3 4to Vols, (8296a,d,c), each, net, 3s. 

Or, elegantly bound, complete, net, ros. 6d. 


Contents :— : 

. Schubert. F. Pax vobiscum. 2. Mozart.W. A. Andante in G. 
. Schneider, Fr. Prayer. (Stille der Andacht.) 

. Cherubini, L. Pie Jesu. 5. Haeser, A. F. Graduale, 
Schubert. F. Das Marienbild. 

. Haydn, Jos. Prayer. (Gebet zu Gott.) 8. Arcadelt, Jacob. Ave Maria. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Hope. (An die Hoffnung.) 

Mozart, W. A. Andante in D. 

11. Chorale: Allein Gott in der Héh’ sei Ehr’. 

12. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Andante in a. 

13. Beethoven, L. van. Andante inp. 14. Haeser, A. F. Pie Jesu. 
15. Chorale: Alle Menschen miissen sterben, 

16. Handel, G. F. Return, O God of Hosts. (Samson.) 

17. Stradella, Alessandro. Sacred Aria. 

18, Beethoven, L. van, Nature’s Praise of God. (Die Ehre Gottes). 
19. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 

20. Hiller, Joh. A. Chorale: Wie gross ist des Allmacht’gen Giite. 
21. Mozart, W.A. Ave verum. 22. Gluck, Chr. W. Hymn, 

23. Bach, Joh. Seb. Chorus. (Passion Music, “St. Matthew.”) 

24. Schubert, F. Litany. 

25. Hiller, Joh. A. Hymn: Mein Gott, zu dem ich weinend fléhe! 
26. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 

27. Chorale: Auf, auf mein Herz mit Freuden. 

28. Beethoven, L. van. Prayer. (Bitten.) 

29. Stradella, Alessandro. O Salutaris, 30. Himmel, Fr. Prayer. 
31. Beethoven, L. van. Andante in & flat. 

32. Chorale: Ach, bleib’ bei uns, Herr Jesu Christ. 

33- —— Wie schin leuchtet der Morgenstern. 

34- Beethoven, L. van. Love of our Neighbour. (Die Liebe des Nichsten, 
35. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Adagio in £, 

36. Beethoven, L. van. March, (Mount of Olives.) 

37: nr saggy age wy . But the Lord, (St. Paul.) 

38. Cantique: Allatrinita beata. (Fifteenth century.) 

3y- Evening Hymn of the Moravian Brothers, 

40. Handel, G. F. Chorale: Ehr’ sei im Himmelsthrone. 

4 Bach, Joh. Seb. Hymn in G minor. 

42. Pergolesi, G. B. Stabat Mater. 

43. Handel, G. F. Come, ever smiling Liberty. (Judas Maccabeus.) 
44. Schumann, Rob. *** 45. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Morning. 
30. Beethoven, L. van, Andante in &. . 

46. Handel, G. F. Adagio in B minor. 

47- Pergolesi, G. B. Quando Corpus. (Stabat Mater.) 

48. Chorale : Aufersteh’n, ja aufersteh’n wirst du. 

49. Haydn, . The Heavens are telling. (Creation.) 

50. Schiitz, H. von (Sagittarius). Hymn. 

51. Lotti, A. Oh! hide thy face. 

52. Mozart, W. A. Evening Thoughts, 

53. Astorga, E. d’. Sancta Mater. 

54. Bach,Joh. Seb. My Heart ever faithful. 

55. Marcello, B. From Psalm I. 

56. Crotch, W. Be Peace on Earth. 58. Righini, V. Te Deum, 
57. Old German: Bless thou thy Maker. 

60. Bortniansky, D. Sanctus. 61. Palestrina, Agnus Dei, 

62. Handel, G. F. Adagio and Presto. 

63. Bortniansky, D. I pray unto the Power of Mercy. 

64. Mozart, W. A. Andante. 65. Hiller, Joh. A. God is my Song. 
66. —— Thou mourn’st, O Christ, in heavy suffering. 

67. —— O Lord, against Thee only have { sinned. 

68. Handel, G. F. Andante. 69. Zingarelli, N. Litany. 

70. Marcello, B. Preserve me, Lord. 

71. Handel, G. F. When Jesus, our Lord. 

72. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. For in His own Hand, 

73. Beethoven, L. van. Andante. 

74. Schubert, F. The Wanderer’s Evening Song. 

753. Hasse, Joh. Ad. Recordare Jesu. 76. Corelli, A. Largo. 

77. Mozart, W. A. Fromthe Hymn: Gottheit, dir sei Preis. 

78. Haydn, Jos. Andantino. 79. Schubert, F. To Music. 

80. Mozart, W. A. Adagio. 81. Bach, Joh. Seb. Andante. 

82. Crotch, W. Andantino. 83. Palestrina. Stabat Mater. 

84. Bach, C, Ph. Em. Aria from the Oratorio, ‘‘ St. Peter.” 

85. Hummel, J. N. Andantino, 86. Mozart, W. A. Andante con moto 
87. Beethoven, L, van. Adagio. 

88. Field, John. Evening Song. 

89. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F I will sing ot Thy great mercies, 

go. Corelli, A. Sonata da Chiesa. 91. Webbe, S, Prayer. 

g2. Schubert, F. Dies irae, dies illa. 

93- Beethoven, L. van, Adagio sostenuto. 


~ 
gSoVarwr 2 


e ENCHANTED SWANS,” for Soprano, Alto, Baritone (or Alto) 
Solo; Chorus for Female Voices; and Recitation. Vocal Score, 8vo, net, 3s. ; 
Book of Words (for Recitation), 6d. 

London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street andRegent Street. 








LD ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 


WILLIAM BYRDE (1546—1623). 








Preludium. G. Galiardo. Mrs. Mary Brownlo. c. 
Pavana. S. Wm. Petre. G minor, Galiardo. A minor. 
Galiardo. G minor, Galiardo Secundo. Mrs. Mary 
Preludium. c. Brownlo. A minor. 
Pavana. The Earle of Salisbury. A | Sellenger’s Round, c. 
miner, The Carman’s Whistle. c. 

DR. JOHN BULL (1563—1628). 
Preludium. G. Galiardo. G. | 
The King’s Hunting Jigg. 6G. Galiardo. D minor, 
Pavana. St. Thomas Wake. G. Galiardo. pb minor. 
Galiardo. St. Thomas Wake. G. Les Buffons. c. 
Pavana. G, Courante Jewel. c. 

ORLANDO GIBBONS (1583—1625). , 

Preludium. G. Fantazia of Foure Parts. A minor. 
Galiardo. c. Galiardo. A minor. 


DR. JOHN BLOW (1648—1708). 
The Lord of Salisbury his Pavin. A | The Queen’s Command. c. 
minor. : 


Preludium. G. Ground I. £ minor, 
Chacone I. G minor, Ground II. Gc. 
Chacone II. F. Ground III. «a. 
Preludium, ¢. Prelude. c. 
Almand I. a, Courante. c. 
Almand II. pb, Fugue. c. 


HENRY PURCELL (1658—1695). 
Suite I. G. (Prelude, Almand, | Suite VI. pv. (Prelude, Almand, 





Courante, Minuet. ) Courante.) : 

Suite II. G minor. (Prelude, Al- | Suite VII. pb minor, (Almand, 
meet, Savers Sareband, Che- sue vir Fr. (Prelude Almand, 
ania er Courante, Minuet.) ‘ 

Suite III. G. (Prelude, Almand, Granite atnne 
Courante.) Toccata. A. ; 

Suite IV. a minor, (Prelude, Al- | Almand and Courante. A minor, 
mand, Courante, Saraband.) Courante I., II. B flat. 


Suite V. c. (Prelude, Almand, | Prelude. a. 
Courante, Saraband, Cebell Overture. c minor, 
Gavot], Minuet, Riggadoon, | Overture. pb. 
ntrada, March.) Almand. B flat. 
THUMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE (1710—1778). 
Sonata I. Fr. (Andante, Adagio, | Sonata V. sB flat. (Poco Largo 
Allegro.) Gavotta.) 
Sonata II. & minor. (Andante, , Sonata VI. c. (Affettuoso, Presto 
Adagio, Allegrissimo.) : | Gigue].) 
Sonata III, G. (Preludio quasi | Sonata VII. a, (Presto, Andante, 





Improvisazione, Allegro, Minuet.) | Allegro.) : 
Sonata 1V. pb minor. (Andante, Sonata VIII. G (Minuet and 
Siciliano, Fuga, Allegro.) | Variations.) 


“ Herr Pauer's selection from the works of the old English composers for 
the virginals and harpsichord is a volume which will delight the heart ot 
musical antiguaries. ‘Che composers of whom illustrations are given are six 
in number—William Byrde (1546-1623), Dr. John Bull (1563-1628), Orlando 
Gibbons (1583-1625), Dr. John Blow (1648-1708), Henry Purcell (1658-1695), 
and Thomas Augustine Arne (1710-1778). This arrangement, it will be 
observed, is chronological, and it thus gives an opportunity of noticing the 
gradual devel t of instr 1 composition in this country through a 
period of nearly two centuries, In the works of the earlier composers we 
find chiefly dance measures and variations, of which latter the ‘Ground in 
E minor’ (é,e., ground-bass), by Dr. Blow (p. Pr} is one of the most charac- 
teristic specimens. Here a simple theme of eight bars only is varied in 
twenty-eight ways, the harmony being scarcely changed throughout. The 
amount of invention and resource shown in the embellishments is remarkable, 
considering the comparatively primitive state of music when the piece was 
written. io Henry Purcell a considerable space is justly devoted. The 
selection from his works includes eight ‘ Suites’—a name, by the way, 
which does not occur among the works of his predecessors. In these, as in 
many of his other compositions, we find a remarkable foreshadowing of the 
style of Handel, and it is scarcely too much to assume that the old German, 
who was never scrupulous about appropriating the ideas of others, took 
more than one valuable hint from the works of our countryman. In the case 
of Arne, on the other hand, it is easy to trace the direct influence of Handel. 
‘The greater part of the ‘ Eight Sonatas; or, Lessons for the Harpsichord’ 
here reprinted might readily pass for a selection from Handel’s ‘ Suites de 
Pieces.’ It is not that passages are at a borrowed, but that the general 
character of the music shows unmistakably who was Arne’s model. 
sonatas are very pleasing music, but of no great originality. Herr Pauer 
has done his editorial work with great care, and has added marks of expres- 
sion which would have been useless on the older instruments, on which, as 
the editor remarks in his preface, no gradations of tone were possible beyond 
a very limited extent. All such marks are enclosed in brackets, the original 
text thus being not interfered with. The paper, printing, and binding of an 
elegant volume leave nothing to desire.”-- The Atheneum, August 7, 1880. 

Lonnon: AUGENER & CO.. Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


‘HE FAMILY GIE'l BOOK.—A Collection ot 


Piano.orte Pieces, comprising “‘ Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunt- 
ing Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic Hymns, 
National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, National Dances and 
Modern Dances,” many of them composed for this Work. 

Revised and Partly Arranged by t. PAUER. | ] 
475 pages, with Woodcuts, and poetical quotations printed on superior 
paper, and elegantly bound, net, 21s. (No. 8275.) 
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OBERT SCHUMANN’S Complete Pianoforte (~ORNELIUS GURLITT’S 











Works. Edited by E. PAUER. In Octavo Volumes. Net. s. d. | Op. 104. Feldblumen ngeaat F aaeng Short Salon Pieces:— s. d. 
6401 Op. t. Air o1the name *‘ Abegg” with —_— a a 66 0. 1. Walzer “ te on oo we 2 6 
6402 Op. 2. Papillons ys ae ae 0 6 | 2. Gavotte oi on pan “e oe eco ws a OO 
6403 Op. 3. Etudes d’aprés les Caprices de Paganini . ae pm wae £6 3. Landler_... o tee oe oe eee oe we 2 6 
6404 Op. 4. Six Intermezzi ... oe eve “a Fel 4. Redowa... os ‘se “s oe a on «a 9 6 
6405 Op. 5, Impromptu on an Air of Clara Wieck eos ooo wo FO 5- Menuett ... oe vee oe oe ose see we 2 6 
6406 Op. 6. Die Davidsbiindler aad ms ae 6. Polonaise uel _ ove one see ooo pon we @°¢ 
6407 Op. 7. Toccata ... ie “ an an aad % o 6 7. Tarantella ... ie om ese eco an ee we 3 0 
6408 Op. 8. Allegro ... ah re Me ve em = o 6 8. Polka “a pam eco eco wes ~ ose «a 3 @ 
6409 Op. 9. Carneval.. : ee 1 6 9. Zapateado .. i ane ine “ pie on w 2 
6410 Op. 10. Six Studies after Paganini’ s Caprices rt 6 10.,Mazurka ... eee one oe one one one owe 2 6 
6411 Op. 11x. Sonata in F sharp minor pre 10 11. Pas Burlesque... eee pm mn ons oe 2 6 
6412 Op. 12. Phantasiestiicke i we SE 12. Promenade ae oe eco ove 26 
Or the above 12 Works i in | a Voi., net, “6s. Op. 105. Marionette Overture. eo eco + 3 0 
Garg o> 13. es ae de Variations eit as : | EASY AND INSTRUCTIVE PIECES (Fo. OLIO. 
414 Op. 14. Grande Sonate in F minor ... ‘tis ee a wo 3 } 
6415 Op. 15. Scenes from Childhood oe oe ose ot we O 6] ORNELIUS GURLITT’ S 
6416 Op. 16. Kreisleriana, Eight Fantasias... eve pe oe I oO} Op. 113. Mimosen. Characteristic Pieces :— s @. 
0417 Op. 17. Fantasiainc major 4. es ee teens ee OO 1. Cascade aa aa eet ea” ite Rae 3 0 
6418 Op. 18. Arabesque | a eS ro a 2 Babbling Brook a, “a wee? Go eevee 
6419 Op. 19. Blumenstiick ... a0 eee tre tsetse | cn. a i ei we a. ae wee 
Gq20 Op. 90. Humoreske oe ace, tce wee tee (irw CC 4. Love Song .. i a Rs CR a Ie 
6421 Op. 21. Novelletten ... re 2. 5. Elegy 7 ‘ar ‘en - «a @ we ow 8 ¢ 
Or the above Works in 1 Vol., net 6s. 6. Valse Noble ain tide ate aa a oe ae 
6422 Op, 22. Sonata (No, 2) in G minor. es wo 820 EO 7. Sleepless Night... pee a i pi ph 3 0 
6423 Op. 23. Night Visions (Nachtstiicke) o 8} 8. Summer Hours. Idyl 0 ce cece ee 3 0 
6424 Op. 26. Carnival’s Jest from Vienna (Faschingsschwank aus _ g» Resignation - ‘ a pr 3 0 
Wien)... cD J to, The Fountain... ue ane 3 0 
6425 Op. 28. Romances ... ewe 8 Sh. FO cc ll ma ic el ml 3 0 
6426 OP 32. ae Gigue, Romanza, ‘and Fughetta ae 6 12. Barcarolle ... a tee ey ae ° 
6427 Op. 54. Concerto in A minor., * one r 6 ° 
6428 oe 5 6 oa ny | oe Pia Paee “ eee tia ° 9 A JE NSEN. PIANOFORTE W O R K S. 
6421 . 58. 4 Sketches for the Pe iano... ose eee ° 
dap oO. 60. 6 Fugues on the name of “ Bach” “ie e Songs, and Dances, 20 Small Pieces (8186 a, 4) 7» Edited by 


6431 Op. 68. Album for Young People (Jugend- Album). B Short Joun Farmer (Harrow —— Edition), 2 Books, each rs. 





Piano Pieces, with Advice to Young Musicians wv 4 Te sain Dig mahi’ — 148 a, 4), each, 1s. 8d. 
6432 Op. 72. 4 —"." — a , ye _ = o 6} Romantic Studies. Op: 8 (8185 a, 4), each net, 1s. 6d. 
Ge GO RU meee es iam @ GH OACHIM RAFF. Piano Works : a 
6434 Op. 82. Forest Scenes... ove we O 9 | N Dentin ti 
6435 Op. 92. Introduction and Allegro Appassionato... ... ... 1 0 eas See = oe yee 
6436 Op. 99. Leaves of Different Colour - Pieces) ... ua 26 ~~ 2 mea sth al ae * oe oo e338 
RR peg see No. 4. Freischiitz, by ew - = = 5 3° 
6439 Op. 124. Album Leaves (20 P i a ae ee 1 5- Sonnambula, ~ Bellini... wee ae eo 40 
6440 Op. 126. 7 Piano Pieces in Fughetta Me a a «= & 6 No 6. Minuet ... eee oe te + Ore 
6441 Op. 133. Morning Songs (5 Pieces)... .. | No z ——— Row “et . eee s 
6442 Op. 134. Concert Allegro, with Introduction ... 0... 0 9 No wure “y. omance eee ewe 2 
Or the above 11 Works in 1 Vol., net., 6s. No 9 = des — mx, . oe “O35 @ 
London: AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. oe pony C herd Sole Me, ditation yale 
a No. 12. The Torrent. Study ; wa he oC 
IELS W. GADE. Pianoforte W orks, in wm tp Vone- Condes wi @0 
No. 14, Cavatina (Pauer) Gleanings (No. It)... © 3 0 
AvuGENgR & Co.’s Edition. E = English ; C = Continental emad| | S246 RAFF- AL BUM. Vol. I. (Manon. Aprés le coucher. 
Fingering. Ranzdes Vaches, Fleurette. Romance. Minuet) Net o 1 o 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, Piano Duet. 





VoLuMEs. s. d, | 8600 RAFF, J. Tarantelle _ ... ‘ Net o 1 o 
8143 Op. 2 Deehingtteenentoing tower). Revised and Fingered | (HARROW MUSIC SCHOOL SE -ERIES.) 








by JoHN FARMER arrow School Edition. C net 14 0 OH. SEB. BACH’S 
8141 Op. 19. Aquarellen. Edited by E. Paver. C ... ow. Net zr of} i 
hens Op. a: Five Christmas Pieces, Kevised by E. Paver. E net 1 0 | — a, — by joun” FARMER. | 
8144 Album Leaves (Albumbliitter), Harrow School Edition, C net 1 o | 8018 I @ 48 6 — I Ss. G 
Nachkliinge von Ossian. Echoes 0 of Ossian. Overture :— | 018, 15 zweistimmige Inventionen (Two-part Inventions) net 1 4 
6 Piano Solo , om oe! 8019. 15 dreistimmige Inventionen (‘hree-part Inventions) net 1 © 
oust Piano Duet i pe an we 2 ol 8020. 18 petits Preludes ou Exercises pour les Commengants 
oe oo es ose ie ae 
Foto Eprriox. | 802t. French Suites (6 petites Suites) .................. net 
Friihlingsblumen (Spring Flowers). Three Original Pieces. Op.2 3 ° | ‘Those teachers who wish to introduce young pupils in the shementen and 
Aquarellen. Short lon Oo Op. 19. (Pauer.) Four Books, each 3 © | easiest way to the study of the works of Sebastian Bach will find the three 
Arabeske. Po , (xX. Scharwenka) s+ ase 4 © | books of his short pieces just reprinted by Messrs, Augener & Co. admirably 
Op. 31. (x. Scharwenka) es 4 «9 | adapted to their purpose. The preludes were written for the use of the 
Idyllen. Op. 34. ‘x Scharwenka) ove + 4 © | composer's son, Friedemann Bach, and the ‘ Inventions’ in two and three 
Five Christmas Pieces for Children. Op. 36. (Pauer)... om ow & © | parts were also designed for the old master’s pupils. ‘They will be probably 
Fantasiestiicke. Op. 41. (X. ae eco pom wt +» 4 ©) So well known to most musicians that it will suffice to say that they are 
Albumblitter (Album Leaves) ove eve eos ow «a3 @ | equally valuable for training the fingzrs and for improving the taste. ‘The 
Sylphides (Sylphiden). (Pauer) oes eve +» 2 ©| present edition has been | oman and judiciously prepared by Mr. John 
Im Hochland (Scotch Overture) “Tn the Highlands’ mn on «+ 4 ©| Farmer, who has not <_ fingered it, but added marks of expression which 
Nachkliinge von Ossian. Overture. (Echoesof Ossian) ..  ... § © | will considerably assist the student in giving an intelligent reproduction of 
PIANOFORTE DUET. the music.”— 7he Atheneum, August, 1880. 7 
VoLuMEs. “ B. CRAMER. SIXTY STUDIES. 
8 Nordische Tonbilder. Trois Fantaisies. Op. 4... oe Met zr o| ity § _ 
oo Nachklinge von Ossian. Overture. Echoes - Ossian net 1 0 . = Noemie Seedien 
“Inthe Highlands” net 1x o ~ - 
85446 Im Hochland. Scotch Overture. 8 | 6 Studies for the Left Hand. 
ORGAN, 3 Studies inthe Cantabile Style. 
ee Organ Pieces. Moderato in F ; Alte etto inc; and Allegro } ro Studies inThirds and Sixths. 
- ina smiact, Op. 22. Edited by W. T. Best. (Edition No. 8709) 3 Change of Finger on one note. 
a 4 oes Ly a 
a D . 6 Studies in Double Passages. 
N.B.—See also Prout’s Organ Arrangements, No, 28 and 39 4 Studies in Legdto Style and Part-playing. 
CHAMBER MUSIC, | 3 Studies for acquiring a Strong ‘J ouch, 
Sonata, pas 21. In pv minor, for Violin and Pianoforte (Edition Selected, revised, and the fingering supplemented, with marks of expression 
No. oe eee ooo eee eee oe Met 8 6 | and directions as to the proper mode ot practising them, &c., by.E. Paucr. 
Novelleten. Op. 29. Trio, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. | With Portrait of Cramer. Bound in tolio volume, forming No. 8106 of 
(Edition No. 7257)... «. ave we eee eee ete 3s , Augener & Co.'s Edition, net 10s. 6d. 
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55- J. S. Bach, Duet. (Pauer) ai es o0 o 2 6 
56. Handel. Fugue in E minor. (Pauer) ae wa & = 6 
CLARK, S. Chorus of Angels, Arranged by J. A. ‘Anschutz |.. 0 40 
GURLI at ~? Dae without words (Lied oline Worte). Op. ro. 
o10 
HARWOOD, BASIL. Three Pieces (Minuet, Andante, Scherzo) °o 40 
ENSEN, A. The Mill (Die Mihle).. ° 30 
RUG, D. Répertoire Populaire :— 
7. Champagne-Galop de Lumbye... aie ove o 2 6 
8. Neue Annen-Polka de Strauss - o 2 6 
g. ‘* Vater ich Rufe Dich !” de Himmel. Transcription... o 2 6 
10. ‘Steh’ pur auf du Junger Schweizerbue.” Variations... 0 2 6 
11 “seem 6 Transcription... o 2 6 
n Meinen Bergen Muss ich Scheiden.” Variations... o 2 6 
MENDELSSOHN: Pianoforte Works. Revised and Fingered 
by E. Pate? :—- 
10. p a on cantabile e presto agitato, in B seat ° 5 0 
11. Musical Sketch, in b flat — an o 2 6 
12. Musical Sketch, in G minor. o 2 6 
13. Scherzo, in 8 minor ... o 10 
NICODE, J. L. Deux Valses brillantes. Op. °o40 
PAUER, E. The Culture of the Left Hand. re Collection of 
Useful and Practical Exercises and Studies for giving 
strength, firmness, indep , and suppl to the 
left hand :— 
ne 185 short Five-finger Exercises for Daily Prac- 
46 Exercises by Hermann Berens .., ve ws © £6 
RUBINST ‘EIN, A. Select Pianoforte arog 
14. Impromptu i in & flat ... ove a ove we O 3 0 
Se ace ° 30 
TSCHA KOWSKY, P. ‘Chanson triste ore 
— Scherzo humoristique wn ° 30 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

CLARK, S. Chorus of Angels. Arranged by J. A. Anschutz .. 0 4 06 
GURLI‘T, C. Sonatinainc minor. Op. 124. No.5... «5. 0 4 0 
SONGS. 

ALeRAnDe. 2 a o . © 300 

CLA Go, y Rose, Song. = ane on & & 8 
DUFF: GEORGE, JAMES oT he Blissful Day. Song ... - 2-4 
GURLITT, C. A Cavalier's Song. (Bass Songs, No,54) ...°0 1 0 

VOLUMES. NET. 
9045 ABT, FRANZ. The Golden Link. A Cantata for Female 
Voices. Written by E. Oxenford. Vocal Score wo © 8 0 
8707 BEST, W. T. Cecilia. A Collection of Organ Pieces in 
different styles. Book VII. ae ses ise ow 8 8 6 
Toccata. A. P. F. Boély. 
Interlude. A. P. F. Bodly. 
Fugue in B flat jnajor, E% %. Tépfer. 
Fu : . D pie. épfer. 
8768 GLADSTO E, The Sank Stadeat’ sGuide ... 0 2 6 
73220 HERMANN, _ E Album pour Violon et Piano. Vol. 
III. (Euvres anciens °o20 
8184 JENSEN. Innere Stimmen (Volos from within). 5 ’ Sticke 
fiir das Pianoforte or 6 
9204 — j. Hebeow "Melodies. “Tenor and Piano. 
o 1 6 
7702 LEE.  SeBASTIAN. gme Gavotte pour violoncelle avec 
accompagnement du Piano ... o 10 
7775 ~via — journaliers (Daily “Exercises) pour Te 
io or 
8765 MENDEL SSOBN Preludes and ‘Fugues (Op. 37) for P | 
rgan ie Me 
8245 MOSEROWSK!, M. Album Espagnol. Spanish Dances 
~ ot, Duet. Op. 21. es for spmeanen 
ae ey” Pauer ... , °o 20 
8873 L. Three Songs. Op 15 Xe ox 6| 
RHEINBERGER, J. CEuvres choisis :-— 
6363 Six Piéces en forme de a Op. 39 o 2.6 | 
6364 Capriccio giocoso. —. zs @ 
ROSSINI. Overtures for Pianoforte D Duet. (e. Pauer) :- 
8605a  Siége de Corinthe ° o 10 
86056 _ Guillaume Tell «0% @ 
8606 RUBINSTEIN, N. Tarantelle, Pianoforte Duet... 0 1 0 
8406 SCHUMANN, R. Papillons. ok oro 
77450 —— 3 Romances. Op. 94. Violoncelle and Piano by 
Seb. Lee... ° ° 


AUGENER & CO., ‘Newgate Street and Regent Street, hoods 
LUTHEN UND KNOSPEN (Buds _ and 


Blossoms). Twelve small Pieces designed as Introductory Studies 
for the Pianoforte by Corngatius GurtitT. Op. 107. Quarto Volume. 








(8147). (Harrow Music School Series.) rice 2s, net.—London: 
AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street 
NOTICE. 
‘ EAN LOUIS NICODE’S WORKS, published by 


Messrs. Breitkopf and Haertel of Leipzic. 

The Copyright of these works for England has been acquired by Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co,, who give — = the sale of Foreign Copies is un- 
lawful, unless it be made through thi 

London, February I, 1833. 





a be had of 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORES. 
THE GERMAN HANDEL SOCIETY: ye ae 
Vol. 40. Esther. Oratorio. (First Version) we net o 15 0 
» 41 enananie amend we net 0 18 o 
ie &. Atalanta, Opera if. : <i net o10 6 
* ,, 89. Arminio, net o10 6 
* Published for the first time. 
VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, CLAR'NET. 
HUBER, ~ and Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 
025 0 
MENDELSSOLN, F. 3 Pieces. (Prelude, “Song without words, 
Duet.) For ate, Clarinet (or Violin) and Violoncello. 
Arranged by E. Naumann .. °o 6 0 
RUBINSTEIN, A. 2me Sonate pour Piano et Violon. “Op. 19, 
in A minor. (Nouvelle Edition) .. °o19 °o 
SAURET, E. ame Valse- am, 3 in F., om 20. F ‘or Piano and 
iolin ° so” 6S 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
SAINT-SAENS. Ballet-Divertissement, ‘ mony heen net o 3 6 
— Entr’acte du 2e Acte “ Henry VILi.” “« eo 
— Marche du Synode ‘“ wee VIL.” o 4 6 
— 3me Mazur ip. 66 o 6 6 
SARTORI, M. Bonta. Valzer °0 60 
cee L’Egitto. Galop .. © 5 0 


SAINT-SAENS, C. 
ore we ‘ss ms ' a zs 
— LaLyreetla Harpe. Ode. Vocal Score .. i. 26 6 Go 


OVELTIES Published during last Month. To 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
BRAHMS, J. Song of the Fates (Gesang der Parzen’). For 

6-part Chorus and Orchestra. Op. 89. Vocal score. net o 4 0 
“Henry VII[.” Opéra en 4 actes, Vocal 


net 017 .° 





J. 


L. HATTON’S Four-Part Songs for Soprano, 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass. 


13805 All the Blossoms on yl soe ee 


13806 The Brooklet 


13807 The Dayis Done... ... ae) ae 


13808 Outw: yong 


13809 ‘The Popp’ 


13810 Song o! ph Violet 


13811 .The Starlight 9 gladden’ o the I River’ 

13812 Thinking of Thee .. * eo 

13813 The World’s Wanderers ... 

9122 Morning and Evening Service i ink fat 
Lbegh Te Deum 

91226 The St. Nicholas pommel) Jubilate... 


g122a The Al 


g122c_ Nicene Creed 
g122d Magnificat ... 
g122e Nunc Dimittis 


9123. The Shirley Anthem... 
London: AUGENER & CO, 86, Newgate Street, and Regent Street. 
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The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters is 


Australia a 


Per Pack 
SIN. BY 3) oe 
4 IN. BY 3 oe 
2IN.BY3 . 
TIN, BY3) ee 


Smaller Advestioomente at the ote of 18, per line, 


“THE ‘MONTHLY > MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Pest)’ — 


Postal Union a and America) .. 2 6 
Foreign Colonies we 3 0 





as follows :— 
oe ee eo ry 4s 06 
o oe e ee 216 0 
ee o oe oe 110 0 
a oe oe ee 016 o 
oe ogo 
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124. 


ZEsTHETICAL Notes, 


NN PracticAL EpucaTion 1n Music: III. Tue Art or Prac- 

TisinG. By E. Paver. 

On THE COMBINATION OF THE ORGAN WITH THE ORCHESTRA, 
ESPECIALLY IN SACRED Music. By E. Prout. (Concluded.) 

CoLrompa: A LyricaL Drama 1n Four Acts, sy A. C, 
MAcKenziE. (Fr. Nigcks) 

Mr. A. Gortnc THomas’s “‘ ESMERALDA” AT Drury Lane. 

Roya. CoLiece or Music. 

ForgiGN CoRRESPONDENCE: Barun, Leipzic, VieNNa. 

CuorAt RECITATIVE AND BALLaD (SopRANO 

AND CuHorvs) From F, Ast’s CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICEs, 

‘*Tue GoLpEN Link.” 


Our Music Pacgs : 


CorRESPONDENCE, 
Reviews, 


Concerts (CrysTaAL Patace, W. Bacur, Sarasats, Lesviz’s 


Cuoir). 
Musicat Notss. 


TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

E. Paver’s * Sunpay Music”—*‘ OLp EnGLisH ComPosgrs.” 
123. SCHUMANN. Gapr, GuRLITT, JENSEN, 

AUGENER & Co’s NovetTigs—ForEIGN NOVELTIES, 
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By Fr. Nigcks. 
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